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URING the past week the diplomatic interest 
has overshadowed the military. On Saturday 


President Wilson broke off diplomatic relations 
with Germany, and in announcing his policy to Congress 
he “took for granted” (a favourite expression of his) 
that all the other neutrals would do the same. He also 
indicated that if Germany acted on her new principles so 
as to cause the loss of American ships or lives, he would 
come to Congress ugain for the purpose of declaring war. 
Two possible cases for war have since been established 
—as we write it is uncertain whether any American 
passengers on the Anchor liner California were drowned. 
One was the sinking off the Scillies of the Housatonic, 
an American ship carrying grain to England ; the other 
was the death of an American negro seaman who, with 
the captain and two other members of the crew of the 
British steamer Eavestone, was murdered by the shell-fire 
of a German submarine after they had taken to their 
boats. The Housatonic case is discounted because the 
ship was only sunk after notice, and the crew were all 
saved by a British patrol-ship. The killing of the 
American seaman falls within Mr. Wilson’s formula ; but 
American sentiment is said to be unanimous that a 
nation of 90,000,000 should not go to war over the death 
of one negro. Seeing that 120 white Americans were 
crowned with the Lusitania, and not even an apology 
has ever been obtained for their murder, this smaller 
departure from the civis Romanus sum principle was 
to be expected. 

» Ba v 
Mr. Wilson's forecast regarding the other neutrals has 
not been borne out. Brazil has sent Germany a strong 


Note, supported by Bolivia and Argentina; Chile and 
some other South American States may do likewise ; 
and nearer home no less a Power than Spain has taken 
the same course. But none of them has broken 
off diplomatic relations. The States adjacent to Ger- 
many—Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, and with them 
Sweden and Norway—are quite differently placed. War 
between Brazil and Germany need not mean much more 
than that Brazil could confiscate (a very tempting prey) 
the 240,000 tons of German shipping lying in her ports. 
But war between Holland and Germany would mean that 
the whole Dutch male population would have to fight 
to save their country from the fate of Belgium. Although, 
therefore, it is upon these smaller European neutrals 
that the new German policy will weigh most heavily, 
they dare not do anything against it at present, and 
their position is most unenviable. Holland has started 
bread-cards. 


* * * 


Legitimate anxiety is felt regarding the various 
captives and victims of Germany, whose lot has hitherto 
been alleviated by American agencies. The interests of 
British prisoners, which Mr. Gerard and his Embassy 
staff watched with solicitude, have been transferred 
to the care of the Dutch Government. Most crucial of 
all perhaps is the situation of Mr. Hoover's Comm ttee, 
wh ch has alone saved from starvation the millions of 
occupied Belgium and France. It is most important 
that its work should go on, even though the very 
efficient American personnel have to be replaced by 
Dutchmen or Swiss. The Pope is said to be making 
special representations to Germany with this object. 
Meanwhile an ugly impression has been given by the 
sinking of the Belgian Relief ship, Lars Kruse. The 
vessel was flying the Relief Commission's special flag, 
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which has a safe-conduct from all the belligerents. 
Nevertheless she was torpedoed without warning, and of 
her crew of twenty-five only one survived to tell the tale. 


a a SS 


A few interesting statements about naval and military 
matters were made on the reopening of Parliament. 
Lord Curzon, though in general terms, expressed a 
noticeably optimistic view of our anti-submarine pros- 
pects. Mr. Bonar Law quoted some strikingly low 
figures for the cost of recent British military successes. 
Thus on January 27th, when we took 869 German 
prisoners (over and above killed and wounded) near 
Le Transloy, our own total casualties of every kind 
were only 194. Again, in the El Arish and Rafa opera- 
tions, where, besides killing a number of Turks, we 
took nearly 3,000 prisoners, Sir Archibald Murray had 
no more than 682 casualties. The Le Transloy figures 
only confirm what had been shown on a much larger 
scale by the French at Verdun and by ourselves in the 
later Somme and Ancre fighting, viz., that where a 
sufficient superiority of force exists on one side and is 
employed according to the most recent tactics, the 
popular estimate of the proportion between the losses 
of attackers and attacked can be completely reversed. 


a a * 


The reassembly of Parliament was unexciting, and 
the House had a somewhat lifeless air. Mr. Law was 
unable to give more than general] replies to the few 
questions tentatively put by Mr. Asquith, and the Prime 
Minister was, presumably, occupying himself more use- 
fully elsewhere. The King’s Speech contained no 
reference to specific Government legislation, and on 
Thursday Mr. Bonar Law moved that no Private 
Members’ Bills shoud be introduced during the Session. 
There was some opposition to the proposal, on the 
ground that it still further increased the predominance 
of the Government in the House ; but Mr. Law argued 
that the Government wanted to avoid as far as possible 
the atmosphere of controversy. We should not have 
thought there was any pressing need for this step, in 
the light of experience during the war ; but it is rather 
hyperbolical to talk of it as meaning the “ abolition of 
Parliament” or its reduction to impotence. After 
all, supplies are not yet voted by the War Council or a 
committee of experts. An important question which 
must be settled soon is the life of this Parliament. As 
things stand at present, it dies on April 30th, and an 
extension will involve legislation. We do not know 
what may turn up, but at present we believe that 
no large section of any party in the House wants a 
General Election. A few of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
followers have talked excitedly about one, but the 
majority of them would be disinclined for it even if they 
had a party organisation, which they have not. Were 
an election decided on, it would scarcely be possible to 
avoid a precedent attempt at a Reform Bill on the lines 
laid down by the Speaker’s Committee. 


* % % 


We fear that we cannot tell precisely what 
significance Mr. Lloyd George meant to be attached 


to his remark at Carnarvon that the Liberals were 
proportionately as numerous in the new Government 
as in the old. The observation has about it some- 
thing of a suggestion that there are as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it. But—since the 
subject of party strength has been raised—it is really 
ridiculous to suggest that the political complexion of 
the British Government has not changed. The Union- 
ists have a majority of seats in the War Council; the 
leadership of both Houses; the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer ; the five great Secretaryships of State, the 
Admiralty, the Irish Secretaryship, the Lord Chancellor- 
ship and the Attorney-Generalship. No number of 
extra Under-Secretaries and Whips of Liberal antece- 
dents will make this Ministry as Liberal (in the party 
sense) as the last. We observe that with the appoint- 
ment of a few more Whips the total number of Ministers 
has now reached sixty-eight, excluding the eleven 
holders of Court appointments. Of these fifty-five 
(the Financial Secretary to the Treasury is, strangely, 
not among these) are members of the House of Commons, 
and the crush on the Treasury Bench on big occasions 
will be, we fear, very uncomfortable and even dangerous. 
We have heard it cynically remarked that if only the 
number of Ministers in the Commons is raised to 336, 
the Government will have a Parliamentary majority of 
hitherto unknown reliability. There is some ground for 
believing, however, that for the present, at any rate, 
no more appointments will be made. 


ae 


It cannot be said that the speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Hodge, and Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, or the printed matter which has been issued 
in connection with the scheme of volunteering for 
‘National Service,” throw much light on the real 
intentions of the Government. With every employer 
striving to keep all the “ ineligibles” he has, and 
eager for more; and practically no men unemployed 
except such as are living on property incomes and 
have failed for two years to seek to “do their bit,” 
the Government can scarcely believe that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain will get any appreciable number of male 
volunteers until he is empowered to put a stop to some 
of the unnecessary employment that is prevalent. 
With both the Ministry of Munitions and the Army 
Council appealing for thousands of women, and offering 
far higher wages than any figure that is contemplated 
for agriculture, it is not easy to see how Mrs. H. J. 
Tennant and Miss Violet Markham are going to help 
the Director-General of National Service to any appreci- 
able number of female recruits for the land. 


* od x 


It would be idle to ignore the uneasiness that is being 
felt about the Government’s threats of “ industrial 
conscription.” To compel men forcibly to work for 
private employers—who are making profit for them- 
selves out of the nation’s needs—at wages arbitrarily 
fixed, which the Government prevents from rising 
even to the market value, would be a very strong 
measure. Before Labour will take that lying down, 
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the Government must at least have tried the experiment 
of stopping the retention by the rich of their gardeners, 
chauffeurs, house and estate servants of all kinds, 
the hunts and racing stables, etc., which still account, 
it is estimated, for a quarter of a million men under 
sixty-one. And they must also have seriously grappled 
with the present waste of labour in the continued 
supply of costly clothing and fancy articles of luxury, 
and in the multiplicity of retail shops. Moreover, 
if compulsion is to be resorted to, the industrial 
conscripts ought to have the option, like the soldiers, 
of working directly for the Government as employer, 
and not be compulsorily assigned to serve a capitalist 
making private profit out of the nation’s needs. 
Whatever industry is not thus taken over by the 
Government must at least have extended to it the 
definite limitations of profit imposed by the Munitions 
Acts, limitations which should become universal. Even 
then industrial conscription would prove a costly 
and very perilous venture, of doubtful net advantage 


in production. 
* * “ 


The Act requiring registration of all partners in busi- 
ness firms, whose names do not appear in the firm title— 
one of the “ panicky ” statutes designed to check German 
commercial “ penetration "—is causing some searchings 
of heart among officials of the innumerable unincorpo- 
rated societies, whether charitable, social, propagandist 
or artistic in object, to which the terms of the new law 
appear to apply, but which cannot possibly register all 
their members as partners, and print their names on 
every letter or circular! The question is raised whether 
the ordinary clubs, all political organisations which sell 
literature, the Royal Academy, the Primrose League, 
and the Poetry Society are not now legally required to 
register the names of all their members within the next 
six weeks and print them on every document. Is not 
the Times itself still the property of an incorporated 
group of shareholding partners ? Some amendment of 
the regulations or of the Act itself appears to be re- 
quired, making it clear that the mere selling of literature 
or refreshments in connection with non-commercial 
objects does not constitute the carrying on of a business ; 
or specifically exempting unincorporated bodies not 
sharing profits among their members. 


3k 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The big success of a 
Sinn Fein candidate at the North Roscommon election 
overshadows other matters of Irish interest for the 
moment. Thenews created intense excitement in Dublin 
and disorganised a meeting of the Corporation. But 
some doubt has since been expressed as to whether Count 
P.unkett, who was formerly a Redmondite, really stood 
for SinnFein. The vote ofthe electors has been attributed 
in part to personal sympathies—for the Count during 
the past year had lost two sons (one was executed, and 
the second is in penal servitude), been banished from 
Ireland, deprived of his Directorship of the National 
Museum and expelled from the Royal Dublin Society— 
and in part to a mere revolt against the party system of 
“ convention-rigging.”’ These things played a part ; and 


yet the election turned largely on general questions, such 
as the Sinn Fein demand for Irish representation at the 
Peace Conference. The Count must have promised to 
abstain from Westminster, or he would not have had 
the support of the Dublin Sinn Feiners, which was with- 
held from the Independent candidate at the West Cork 
election. The result was a surprise to the Sinn Feiners 
themselves, for the Redmondite was a strong and good 
candidate ; it is significant, however, that North Ros- 
common almost alone among rural constituencies re- 
turned a Parnellite during the Parnellite splits. Sinn 
Fein will now contest every vacancy, not to the end of 
forming a new Parliamentary Party, but with the idea 
of abolishing Parliamentary action altogether. 


on 


More important perhaps in the long run are the 
issues raised by the project, recently launched by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture, for increasing tillage 
in this country. The Department decrees that all 
occupiers of holdings of ten acres or over shall till in 
1917 one-tenth of their arable land more than they 
tilled in 1916. Mr. Dillon has greeted the project as a 
reversal of traditional British policy, which has aimed, 
it is alleged, at turning Ireland into “ a fruitful mother 
of flocks and herds.” But the Irish Party requires that 
the widest powers in the administration of the new 
policy shall be given to a small committee of men of 
“popular sympathies,” that is, Nationalist agrarians 
associated with the Home Rule movement. This would 
prevent Sir Horace Plunkett’s non-political associations 
of the farmers from being consulted on a problem which 
is pre-eminently their own ; it would also tend towards 
the breaking up and subdivision of the big grazing 
ranches, the historic objective of agitation in Connaught. 
Mr. Duke warns the public that a food production 
scheme should not be regarded as “a great measure of 
social reform.’ In its details, however, the Depart- 
ment’s projects meet the requirements of the Irish 
Party up to a point. For instance, where the occupier 
of demesne lands (which still cover large areas in 
Ireland) or of grazing ranches fails to till the required 
acreage for himself or to let for tillage, then the Depart- 
ment may intervene and create tenancies which, under 
the Irish land laws, would be perpetuities. 


* a * 


The provisional vital statistics for 1916 which have 
just been issued show that the infant mortality rate 
for the year was the lowest on record, viz., 91 per 
thousand births, the previous lowest rate having been 
95 in 1912. This is a remarkable fact and one not 
easy to account for. If women’s labour is prejudicial 
to infant life, it might have been anticipated that the 
great increase in employment of women would have 
led to a rise in the infant mortality rate. Against 
this may be set improvement in the food supply from 
increased wages and reduction of unemployment. The 
extension of the Notification of Births Act may have 
been a factor ; and it is possible that the meteorological 
conditions during the year were exceptionally favour- 
able to infant life. 
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THE TERMS ON WHICH 
GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA 
CAN BE FRIENDS 
). ee: friendship is of the utmost 


consequence for the world. But those who 

think so must beware of supposing that what 
has just happened across the Atlantic is its result, still 
less its consummation. Rather it is an opportunity 
for it to ripen; a precious opportunity wh ch far-seeing 
men on both sides of the ocean ought on no account to 
let slip. 

Germany has driven the United States against its 
will to break off diplomatic relations. She will drive it 
to make war. A good many Germans in high places 
have favoured doing so for a long time. Their calcu- 
lation has been threefold. First, they do not expect 
the American Army and Navy to be used in Europe, 
where alone they could really affect the issue of the 
struggle. Secondly, American prestige would neverthe- 
less provide an excuse and a screen behind which the 
German Government could surrender, if surrender 
became inevitable, without forfeiting its domestic popu- 
larity. Thirdly, they think, America is unlikely to 
join the Allies as one of themselves, but even if she 
does, her influence in the peace negotiations would be 
used on Germany’s side. They assume that what 
Mr. Wilson has really been wanting, and will continue 
to work for, is not a League of Peace, but a new balance 
of power in Europe, which would enable America to be 
arbiter. For this balance he is supposed to regard 
the maintenance of Germany’s international influence 
as essential ; a belief to which, it must be confessed, a 
good deal of colour has been lent by his recent utter- 
ances, and still more by those of journals and journalists 
who are known to be in specially close touch with him. 

Some of these reckonings may be in error; but most 
seem not unplausible at present. The Washington cor- 
respondents anticipate that America’s military action 
in the war will within the period for which calculations 
are made be nil; that her naval action will be confined 
to policing her own side of the Atlantic; and that she 
will not join the Alliance. This is very much less than 
she would do if the , ro-British sentiment which prevails 
among the better-to-do classes in the great Eastern 
cities were to prevail among the masses of the population 
and throughout the whole area of the Republic. But 
the fact is that among the Western and Middle States, 
which re-elected Mr. Wilson to the Presidency, it scarcely 
prevails at all. Their people, who now form the majority 
of Americans, derive their pacifism chiefly from their 
sense of Europe’s remoteness. They include very large 
German populations, but are not generally pro-German. 
They were not shaken out of their inertia by the Lusi- 
tania incident ; they have at last been by the compre- 
hensiveness of the final German threat. But their 
impulse is in its inception purely defensive. It is not 
at all one of sympathy for the Allies. Such sympathy as 
they have is platonic ; and France is almost the sole object 
of it. In the mass, and apart from educated excep- 


tions, they have no feeling of solidarity whatever towards 
the great country whose language their own shares. 


Of all this Mr. W_Ison is well aware. He trims his sails 
with the utmost skill to the winds of Western and 
Middle-Western sentiment. Whe her and how he wants 
to modify them is another matter. Those who claim to 
know his inner mind are by no means in agreement about 
it. But about ourselves there should be no question. 
We are profoundly concerned to modify a state of things 
which has permitted one great branch of the English- 
speaking peoples to be indifferent to the destiny of 
another. If the United States for the first time in its 
history comes into a great war as the partner and not the 
enemy of Great Britain, there is a supreme opportunity 
for establishing a tradition of partnership in place of the 
tradition of enmity. We ought to embrace it with both 
hands. If we miss it, not only will the immediate con- 
sequences be serious ; not only may American weight at 
the peace-negotiations be thrown against British interests 
into the scale of Germany, or one of our Allies, or both ; 
but the effects on the after-war development of the 
world may be more serious still. 

How is this widening of sympathy for us in America 
to be attained? One great step towards it the British 
Government alone can take. It is such an important 
one that without it no others will carry us far. This 
step is the settlement of the Irish problem on a Home 
Rule basis. One can scarcely exaggerate how much 
the Unionist policy in Ireland during the last thirty 
years has done to freeze off the rapprochement which 
would otherwise have been inevitable between the 
British and American democracies. Ever since the 
great emigration from Ireland began in the famine years, 
its principal goal has been the United States. The 
figures sometimes quoted for the American population 
of Irish descent (12,000,000 is a common one) are all 
guesswork. But that it is very large is beyond doubt ; 
and that in proportion to its numbers it wields more 
political influence than any other racial element in the 
United States is one of the commonplaces of American 
politics. The Democratic party is in a large measure 
controlled by it ; and neither Mr. Wilson nor any other 
Democratic President can afford to ignore its feelings. 
At the beginning of the war Mr. Redmond did an 
inestimable service to the British Empire by making 
it possible for this powerful element in America to 
entertain British sympathies. Had the British Union- 
ists permitted Mr. Asquith’s Government to make any 
effective response, it was not only Ireland, but the 
United States, that we could have grappled to our 
hearts with hooks of steel. As it was, inaction was 
only succeeded by wrong action. The introduction of 
Sir Edward Carson into the Coalition Ministry in 1915 
caused almost as unfavourable an impression throughout 
America as in Nationalist Ireland. It was looked upon 
as symbolising the return to power of the old militant 
George III. “‘ Toryism,”’ which is the bugbear of native 
American tradition, and during whose periods of office 
England and America (as the New York World lately 
put it) “do not speak the same language.” Distrust 
towards England was intensified a year later by the 
rising and the executions in Dublin. If one may judge 
American opinion by its Press, scarcely any event in 
the war—scarcely even the sinking of the Lusitania— 
sent such a shock of hprror through the United States 
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as the Dublin shootings. The Cabinet revolution last 
December and the disappearance of Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Grey from the Ministry completed the impression 
that “ Toryism ”’ had been brought to the top in England 
by the war; just at a time when the German propa- 
gandists were exploiting most successfully the illusion 
that Germany had been “ liberalised.” 

The coming Imperial Conference gives Mr. Lloyd 
George a great chance to reverse this current. All the 
Dominion Governments favour Irish Home Rule. In 
Australia, with its very large Irish population, the issue 
has almost as much importance as in the United States. 
We can never attain a harmony of the English-speaking 
peoples with the Irish left out. But when once the 
Irish sore is healed, the path is straight before us. 
Great Britain can fight the war to its end, with no further 
aspersions on her réle as the champion of freedom. The 
United States, in whatever degree it participates in the 
actual struggle, can then give us an unqualified moral 
support. After the war we can look forward to common 
action between the United States and the Allies for the 
maintenance of peace and international fair-dealing. 
We can look forward to such detailed but invaluable 
changes for the better as the reform of American and 
English school-books; so that the former no longer 
make tales of England’s wickedness their most remem- 
bered feature, and the latter convey some adequate 
sense of the proportionate greatness of America in the 
English-speaking world. All this and much more can 
be secured, if the British Empire and nation can screw 
up enough courage to bring to reason the tiny clique 
of the Anglo-Irish Ascendancy. But if not, we stand 
to miss all. 


HONOUR IN EATING 


T is only natural that, in millions of households 
I this week, Lord Devonport should have vied 
with President Wilson as the man of the moment ; 

and that a request to eat less meat than we can afford 
to pay for should have excited even more personal 
interest than the German proclamation of murder 
on an enlarged scale, or the entry of the last remaining 
continent into the world war. It is probable that the 
exact meaning to be given to the Food Controller's 
note gave rise to more discussion than that to be read 
into the message of the German Chancellor. But Lord 
Devonport has hastened to be more precise. Meat in- 
cludes “‘ bacon, ham, sausages, game, rabbits, poultry, 
and tinned meat”; and the 2} fb. per head per week, 
that we are put upon our honour not to exceed, is 
“as bought from the butcher,” including bone and fat. 
The 4 tb. of bread, or its equivalent in 3 fb. of flour, 
which is to be the normal maximum, must cover “ cakes, 
pudding, &c.’’ A deduction should be made for meals 
taken away from home. Even now we are not told 
whether “‘ flour” means wheaten flour only, and bread 
Wheaten bread only, or whether we may have also as 
much as we like of maize, barley and rice, ground or un- 
ground. We fear that Lord Devonport did not, in 
drafting his note, consult the experienced women 
whom he has wisely added to his staff. There seems no 
reason why it should be left to the august gloss of the 
Times to make it clear, without authority, that poy 
l 


is, as regards flour, equally to be included. We are sti 
eo 


left in the dark as to whether we may substitute for 
sugar in our puddings the various forms of molasses, 
treacle or alien syrup, or chocolate powder. And 
what about toffy ? 

But we are very far from desiring to ridicule Lord 
Devonport’s policy of formally requesting the nation to 
limit its consumption. The Government might, indeed, 
have adopted this policy at an earlier date ; and might 
now, with advantage, develop it further and much more 
systematically. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
because a prohibitory law cannot conveniently be en- 
forced, a mere request is of no avail. The Government 
is ready enough to adopt the policy of appealing to the 
good feeling of the community, and of putting us upon 
our honour as patriotic citizens, with all the aid of 
systematic advertising and house-to-house canvassing, 
when it is a question of investing our savings in the War 
Loan. But, apparently, nothing would induce Mr. 
Asquith’s Ministry to make any strong and sustained 
appeal to the nation to limit its personal consumption of 
the commodities and services that have, for over two 
years, been urgently needed for the maintenance of the 
war. It seemed as if, in spite of the unanimous advice 
of the economists, they never came to a clear mind 
on the subject. Was it, or was it not, advantageous in 
the public interest ; and, indeed, essential for the success- 
ful conduct of the nation’s finances, that personal ex- 
penditure on everything beyond the bare requisites 
for health and efficiency should be reduced to a mini- 
mum ? It was very largely because the late Government 
never made the public understand, either by precept 
or by example, that this was their conviction, that we 
have had for over two years the really scandalous con- 
tinuance, and even increase, of expenditure o the great 
majority of those who could afford it that is revealed in 
the huge growth of business of the drapery firms and the 
furriers, the luxurious restaurants and the expensive 
hotels. We sincerely hope that Lord Devonport’s 
latest official pronouncement means that Mr. Lloyd 
George has adopted for his Administration the policy 
of putting the nation upon its honour to cut down its 
personal expenditure, not in wheaten flour, meat and 
sugar only—for these items, after all, touch only a frac- 
tion of our wasteful consumption of commodities and 
services—but in everything not immediately required 
for personal efficiency. 

The strongest criticism of Lord Devonport’s request 
is, indeed, to be based upon its limitations. It bears 
the marks of being inabel, not by any fear of a shortage 
of food, but chiefly, if not entirely, by an apprehension 
of the difficulties into which the Government will be 
thrown if there should presently be a further increase 
in the price of certain foodstuffs. There is no request 
to those who are actually producing wheat or meat, 
instead of purchasing it, that they should similarly limit 
their household consumption. There is no suggestion 
that there need be any limitation in the consumption 
of other articles of food, not even of other cereals, or 
of potatoes, or of fish, or of jam or sweets. The Food 
Controller wisely tells us that he has tried his prescrip- 
tion on himself, and found that it sufficed ; but he does 
not tell us to what extent he eked out his new normal 
ration by all the other foods, as to which he does not 
even suggest that there is any national utility in limiting 
consumption. Lord Devonport has apparently calcu- 
lated that a reduction of even half a pound of meat 
each per week by the whole forty-five millions of ao 
in the United Kingdom would effect a most valuable 
economy of our shipping tonnage. But it is in the 
nature of the case that his request, however loyally 
obeyed, cannot possibly be operative over any but a 
small proportion of the population. The allowance of 
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4 tb. of bread per head per week is more than is normally 
consumed by the one-fifth of the population which is 
outside the manual working class; and the four-fifths 
who belong to that class cannot afford to substitute 
any other food for the bread that they eat. There is, 
here and there, a reprehensible waste of bread—perhaps 
more among the prosperous sections of the wage- 
earners, and among domestic servants of the rich, 
than in any other parts of the community—and in this 
way the new limitation may possibly be useful. But 
we doubt whether the aggregate consumption of wheat 
will be appreciably affected. With regard to meat the 
position is reversed. The new maximum exceeds the 
normal consumption in any but very exceptional working- 
class households, and the request has practically none 
but the middle and upper class—one-fifth only of the 
population—to operate on. How much the aggregate 
consumption of meat will fall is therefore very doubtful, 
and we fear that an increased expenditure on fish, 
and possibly also on such costly substitutes as prepara- 
tions of nuts, will stand in the way of any substantial 
economy. What is the use of trying to cut down the 
consumption of household sugar whilst allowing an 
unlimited expenditure on sweets and chocolates, jam 
and preserved fruits, and the various forms of molasses ? 

e suggest that Lord Devonport should take courage 
and carry his policy of voluntary rationing a step 
further. The nation is, in the aggregate, demonstrably 
consuming more food than is required for health and 
efficiency, and, by spending on that food much more 
money than is necessary, is using a vast amount of 
labour urgently needed elsewhere. But it is useless to 
exhort us to limit our consumption of particular articles, 
with the result of merely throwing us back upon more 
expensive substitutes, necessitating the employment of 
still more labour. What we need, so far as our luxurious 
eating is concerned, is a prescribed maximum of expendi- 
ture per head (which ought to be per person over ten, 
counting three younger children as two _ persons), 
leaving each household to distribute the expenditure as it 
prefers. Let us all be put on our honour not to permit 
the weekly purchases of food of all kinds (including tea, 
coffee and alcohol) to exceed twelve shillings for each 
such person; and we should see effected a really sub- 
stantial economy in the quarters where it is most called 
for, with actual advantage to health and efficiency. At 
the same time, if the Chancellor will not sequester more 
of the incomes that we continue to misspend, the 
Government should make a corresponding appeal to the 
nation to cut down its staff of domestic servants (half 
of whom are employed in households having three or 
upwards), according to some definite scale ; its expendi- 
ture on new clothes to some prescribed annual maximum 
per person, and its outlay upon holidays, amusements 
and “‘ sundries” to some standard figure. It is not a 
question of enacting a law which it would be difficult 
to enforce, but of putting all good citizens on their 
honour to ration themselves, because it is really impera- 
tive that they should cease to retain, by their purchases 
as much as by the wages they pay directly, unnecessary 
labour virtually in attendance on themselves. This 
would be a valuable lesson in economics. 

But although such a definite Government request for 
economy in personal consumption would anyhow have 
some influence, it would not (as the Treasury is quite 
aware with regard to investing in the War Loan) 
be universally effective unless it were brought home to 
every household. Now, what is fatal is any preachment 
of economy to the poor alone. We fall back on a sugges- 


tion made in our columns by a correspondent a year 
ago. If the Government is wholehearted in desiring 
to eradicate the pestilent heresy that ‘‘ spending money 





is good for trade”; if it really desires us to feel our 
responsibility for not spending in consumption more of 
our incomes than is required for health and efficiency ; 
if it is honestly convinced that we need much more 
economy to win the war—then let it organise a really 
effective campaign, from the top downwards. If the 
Queen would summon the peeresses, and make an appeal 
to them each to undertake the organisation of her own 
neighbourhood ; if the wife of every Lord-Lieutenant 
and Mayor were similarly made responsible (with the 
co-operation of the nearest local peeress) for the county 
or borough; if every county district or borough ward 
were organised under the wife of the Chairman or Alder- 
man; if, finally, every parish and every street were 
canvassed, beginning always with the castle, the man- 
sion, and the villa, and proceeding downwards—the 
voluntary canvasser coming definitely as the emissary 
of the Queen, at the request of the Government—so as 
to carry the message straight to every housewife, with 
a simple explanation of the reason for the prescribed 
maxima as regards food bills, clothes, servants and 
amusements, and a statement of the national need, the 
names of all those pledging themselves to adopt these 
maxima being presented to the Queen in a National Roll 
of Honour—well, we should see quite extraordinary 
results! But the truth is that the great majority of the 
members of the governing and wealthy classes cannot 
yet bring themselves to believe in any of these doctrines, 
sound orthodoxy though they be, and they instinctively 
fear their influence. 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF IRISH 
NATIONALISM 


I. 
Rersiess of a coming Irish settlement continue— 


at least, they continue to be contradicted—and the 
possibility that the Irish question will come up 
for discussion at the Imperial Conference makes it worth 
while at the present moment to understand the background 
of history against which the Irish people see themselves 
as the members of a distinct nation. One need not go back 
to the prehistoric days before the coming of the Gaels, nor 
need one consider whether the Gaels were really the descend- 
ants of Gadelius, who married Scota, the daughter of 
Pharaoh, and, as a result of taking the side of the oppressed 
Hebrews, was compelled to fly from Egypt. It is hardly 
necessary even to consider whether the Gaels were Celts or, 
as many recent students believe, members of the same 
Nordic or Teutonic race from which the English come. 
According to the annalists, they arrived in Ireland as 
conquerors in the year 1700 n.c. The date is of little 
account. What is most important to emphasize is that, 
during many centuries of Gaelic rule, Ireland was a nation 
with one code of laws, one language, and one High-King 
(who, however, at several periods shared the throne with 
a joint-ruler). ; 
Even before her conversion to Christianity in the fifth 
century Ireland seems to have had frequent intercourse 
with Europe as well as with Great Britain. King Niall of 
the Nine Hostages was slain on the coast of the English 
Channel while invading Britain, in A.D. 405, and, twenty- 
three years later, his nephew, King Dathi, was killed by 
lightning in Gaul near the Alps, having (according to the 
theory of Professor Bury) gone thither at the head of his 
troops to aid the Romans against the Franks. And there 
is evidence that in those days Ireland traded freely with 
other countries as well as made war on them. It was not, 
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however, till St. Patrick (who in his boyhood had been 
brought as a slave to Ireland) came back to the country in 
482 as a missionary and Christianised it that Ireland became 
one of the conspicuous nations of Europe. Irish inter- 
course with Europe seems in early times to have been direct 
rather than by way of England. During the sixth and 
sueceeding centuries, there was scarcely a corner of the 
known world to which Irishmen did not penctrate, taking 
with them religion and learning and the arts. Ireland 
became a land of schools, lay and monastic. Her schools 
and scholars were celebrated throughout Europe. She 
has been described as “ the most learned country in Europe ” 
at this period. Foreigners flocked to her as to a University. 
We hear of Germans, Gauls, Romans, Britons, and even 
Egyptians coming to her for their “ higher education.” 
English princes were educated at her schools, and Dagobert 
II., King of the Franks, went as astudent toIreland. At the 
same time, Irishmen founded monasteries and schools in 
every part of Europe and even in Carthage. One Irishman, 
St. Gall, a famous hermit and church-founder of the seventh 
century, has had one of the cantons of Switzerland called 
after him. Another Irishman, Virgilius—the Latin for 
O’Farrell—became Bishop of Salzburg in the eighth century, 
and made a great reputation by teaching that the world 
was round and that people lived at the Antipodes. It 
was to an Irish scholar, Dungal, as the greatest astronomer 
of the time, that Charlemagne appealed to explain the 
alleged occurrence of two solar eclipses in the year 810. 
And the list of the Irish “ makers of Europe” in those 
centuries includes many other famous names, perhaps the 
most famous of all being that of Johannes Scotus Erigena, 
the most remarkable scholar and philosopher of the ninth 
century, who taught at the Court of Charles the Bald. The 
Irish schools seem to have kept alive Greek learning when it 
had perished throughout the west of Europe. It has been 
said that at the time of Charles the Bald it was scarcely 
possible to find anyone who spoke Greek on the Continent 
except an Irishman or one who had been taught by an 
Irishman. The memorable Irish conquests were the con- 
quests of religion and learning, not of warfare. They are 
commemorated in the names, not of battle-sites, but of 
the monastic foundations of Lfixeuil, St. Gall, and Bobbio, 
of Iona, Lindisfarne, and Malmesbury. 

Many historians write as though the significant fact in 
early Irish history were not the great mission to Britain 
and the Continent—a mission which incidentally helped 
to mould the civilisation of England and France, to name 
no other countries—but the recurring unrest of the pro- 
vincial kings and the failure of the High-Kings to form a 
strong central government. It is absurd, however, to be 
horror-stricken upon finding in Ireland what is taken for 
granted in the history of France, England and Italy. _Ire- 
land, like other countries, suffered much from disorder, but 
she was orderly enough to build up a remarkable and 
distinctive civilisation, which pervaded the whole country 
from north to south, and which has left its traces to the 
present day in a fine imaginative literature, and in beautiful 
artistic workmanship in illuminated manuscripts, in gold 
and in enamel. That it must in some respects have been 
a luxurious civilisation is suggested by the constant refer- 
ences to gold ornaments in the old literature and indeed 
by the fact that, while the weight of the gold ornaments 
in the British Museum collected from Great Britain is about 
50 ounces, the weight of a similar Irish collection in the 
National Museum in Dublin is about 570 ounces. It is 
now impossible to say along what lines this most promising 
Irish civilisation would have developed if it had not been 
interfered with by invaders, first from Scandinavia and 
then from England of the Normans. But the Book of 
Kells, the Ardagh Chalice, the Cross of Cong, the Tara 





Brooch, and the prose romances of Finn and Cuchullain 
suggest the beginnings of a richly imaginative national life— 
a national life which, for some reason or other, has not 
been able to express itself fully and satisfactorily for the 
better part of a thousand years. For good or for ill, Ireland 
had not shared the fate of Britain in being subjected, first, 
to the Roman Empire, and afterwards to the invading 
Angles and Saxons. ‘Tacitus tells us that Agricola contem- 
plated the subjugation of Ireland because he thought it 
would finally crush the spirit of the Britons to see “ every 
spark of liberty extinguished round their coast.” But Ire- 
land remained free from foreign rule for seven centuries 
longer. And Norsemen and Danes, though they established 
themselves in many parts of Ireland between the end of the 
eighth and the beginning of the eleventh centuries, never 
conquered the country as a whole to the point of putting a 
Danish High-King on the throne. Their record in Ireland, 
though they were apparently the first town-builders, is one 
of destruction and cruelty. They plundered and ravaged 
Armagh a score of times, and almost every famous religious 
centre in Ireland—Glendalough, Clonard and Clonmachoise— 
was at one time or another sacked by them, the people 
slaughtered or enslaved, the gold ornaments stolen, and the 
books (precious as a king’s ransom) burned or “‘ drowned.”’ 
It is an astonishing thing that, in spite of two centuries of 
gluttonous plunder, so much of the old art and literature 
and learning of the country survived. Even during the 
greatest agonies of the Danish invasions, Irish saints 
and scholars continued to labour in the schools and to send 
forth learned missionaries able to Christianise anybody in 
Europe, except enemies of Ireland. It was Brian Boru 
who finally released Ireland from the Danish horror by his 
great victory over the foreigners at Clontarf on the 28rd 
of April, 1014. As a youth, he had found the submission 
of Irishmen to the Danes intolerable, and when his elder 
brother, the King of Munster, entered into a truce with them, 
Brian refused to recognise it, “for,” he said, “ however 
small the injury he might be able to do the foreigners, he 
preferred it to peace "—a sentence almost prophetic of the 
attitude of many Irishmen in ages later. An ambitious 
as well as a patriotic man, he aimed at and achieved the 
supreme power in Ireland, and he gave the country a long 
spell of peace, during which he repaired a multitude of 
churches and monasteries and made roads and bridges, and 
sent learned men over the sea to purchase books to take the 
place of those which had been destroyed by the Danes. This 
was one of the golden periods of Irish history. It was a 
national disaster that there was no one with the same genius 
for government to succeed Brian when, at the age of seventy- 
three, he was slain in the hour of victory at the Battle of 
Clontarf. 

After the defeat of the Danes, who had swept down upon 
Ireland from all quarters in a last desperate challenge, 
came a century and a-half of national revival. It was 
during this time that many of the famous churches of Ireland, 
such as those of Cashel and Cong, were built. Historians 
wrote of the Danish wars. Men of letters wrote down the 
heroic tales in the form in which we now possess them. 
Scholars made translations from Latin into Irish. The 
school of Armagh was exalted into something like a national 
University, at which every lector in an Irish church was 
compelled to graduate. This was what is called a “ time of 
transition.” Ireland was faced by serious problems of 
government. She had to discover a more stable order than 
was compatible with a system of ambitious provincial kings 
and a more or less elective monarchy. She suffered, like 
eighteenth-century Poland, from too much individualism, 
though even in the eleventh century she had strong High- 
Kings like Turlough O’Brien, whom Lanfranc, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, addressed as “* magnificent King of Hibernia,” 
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adding that the Almighty had shown great kindness to Ire- 
land “when He gave your Excellency supreme power over 
that land.”” The weakness of the Irish monarchical system, 
however, together with much civil strife and certain troubles 
in the Church, gave Henry II. an opportunity of effecting 
a conquest such as the Romans had not essayed and the 
Danes had not succeeded in. Accordingly, in 1154, he 
obtained a Bull from Pope Adrian IV.—who, incidentally, 
was an Englishman—giving him permission to go on a sort 
of crusade into Ireland and “ subject the people to laws.” 
It is one of the ironies of history that, though the Orange- 
man’s motto is “‘ To Hell with the Pope,” it is the Pope who, 
in the Middle Ages ,as in the more recent days of the land 
war, has again and again been one of the chief bulwarks of 
British rule in Ireland. As Father M. H. MacInerney says 
in a remarkable book published the other day, A History 
of the Irish Dominicans : 

From the time of Adrian IV. onward it became the traditional 
policy of the Popes to foster the power of England for political reasons 
of their own. They wanted the support of England in their contests 
with the German emperors, in their difficulties with French kings, 
in the affair of Sicily, and particularly in the Crusades. The Popes 
apparently desired to see the British Isles consolidated into a single 
kingdom, under the strong rule of the English King. Hence their 
traditional partiality for the English monarch, and their unfriendli- 
ness to Irish and Scottish independence. 


The Normans were too busily occupied in various wars, 
however, to take immediate advantage of Adrian’s Bull, 
and when they ultimately did begin to cross to Ireland in 
the invasions of 1168, 1169 and 1171, it was not upon a 
crusade but in answer to an appeal for help from Dermot 
MacMurrogh, a dispossessed King of Leinster. Had 
Henry II. permitted Strongbow to conquer Ireland at this 
time, and to become the first Norman King of Ireland, then 
Ireland might have gained as much as England from Norman 
law and order. But he was too jealous to allow this, and the 
Irish, instead of becoming the subjects of a residential Norman 
King (whom they might ultimately have nationalised), were 
treated as the enemies of an absentee Norman King (whom, 
in the circumstances, it was impossible to nationalise). 
There, in a sentence, you have the difference between the 
Norman conquest of England and the Anglo-Norman 
conquest of Ireland. Norman government in England 
became a national institution. Anglo-Norman government 
in Ireland never for a moment ceased to be an anti-national 
institution. That is one of the keys to the understanding of 
Irish history. R. L. 


SMALL-SCALE FARMING 


r I \HE country—outside the rural areas—has taken 
up the idea of growing more food with a 
fine enthusiasm unstained by knowledge. 

Patriotic citizens turn a searching and a critical glance 

upon parks, pleasure grounds, and open spaces, 

measuring the potentialities of such land in terms 
of quarters of wheat and tons of potatoes. For, as 
everybody who has not attempted to grow food knows 
perfectly well, you dig any piece of ground in your 
spare time, spread over it a little fertiliser of one kind 
and another, and while Nature gives you back tenfold, 
you earn your country’s thanks and frustrate the 
knavish tricks of distant and ineffective Huns in 
submarines. To add to the convictions of enthusiasm 
there are weekly papers without stint devoted to the 
question of food-raising, and there are advertisers— 
as the sand upon the seashore for multitude—who 
will tell you how hens can be impelled to lay incessantly, 
how pigs can be made to thrive as though they were 
so many green bay trees, and how somebody’s specially 





selected seeds will raise record crops without any 
troublesome questions of suitable soil and prolonged 
attention. It is hard to reject the belief that the 
average man likes to be misled by his enthusiasms, 
Certainly the advertisers who prophesy vain things would 
hardly persist in their attacks upon the attenuated 
public purse if it did not yield them a certain tribute ; 
they cannot be risking their immortal souls for nothing. 

In such work as I have in hand on a score or so of 
acres some fifty miles from London and two miles 
from a station on a light railway, I find there is hard 
labour in abundance, much interest in new experiments, 
considerable labour difficulty, a fair gross return if 
markets remain as they are (quod di avertant), and 
less net profit for a year’s labour and anxiety than 
any professional man of average abilities and oppor- 
tunities would expect to earn in a month of normal 
times. There must be thousands of men all over 
England who are endeavouring to earn a living from 
a few acres or to cultivate them at a profit, and the 
experiences of one will in all probability be those of 
the majority. 

More money will be lost in poultry farming than in 
any pursuit peculiar to small-holders. The farmer's 
poultry yields a fair return—for he has plenty of what 
is called “ off corn’’—so do the half-dozen or dozen 
birds of the householder who collects for them the 
table scraps and kitchen waste that would go—in 
ordinary cireumstances—to the dustbin. My experi- 
ence—after keeping from fifty up to four hundred 
and fifty head of poultry, and trying special pens, 
intensive houses, carefully blended rations, and a 
large number of other modern developments—is that 
the domestic hen will only pay on her own terms. 
These are onerous. The financial conditions laid 
down by my birds may be briefly summarised : 

1. No charge is to be made against them for labour. 

2. They are to have their grass runs free of charge at proper 
seasons of the year. 

3. They are not to be debited with the cost of any labour-saving 
devices or with any repairs or renewals. 


4. a are to be credited, at full market rates, with the price 
of every egg or chicken supplied to the house. 


Failing careful attention to these instructions, every 
hen dies hopelessly insolvent. The people who make 
poultry farms pay are those who can persuade the 
public to try settings of eggs or store fowls at fancy 
prices, and can secure a few pupils annually to do 
the hard work and pay a premium for doing it. 

Mr. Prothero wishes everybody to keep a pig, and 
the latest report from the Board of Agriculture gives 
the following prices for the foods of which the pig 
stands in need : barley meal £19 per ton, best middlings 
£16 10s. per ton, broad bran £15 10s. per ton. You 
can keep a pig on little or nothing, but such a pig 
will do less than nothing to keep you. Here again 
the big farmer scores. He buys his milling offals 
by the truckload; perhaps he does his own grinding, 
and he has a meadow or two to run pigs in. By way 
of experiment I turned half-a-dozen young pigs into 
a meadow early in the autumn and gave them two 
meals of bran with a little “ middlings”’ every day. 
Another half-dozen pigs I shut up and fed on barley 
meal, “ middlings,” small potatoes and Jerusalem 
artichokes—carefully boiled—and a little separated 
milk. At the end of four months there was not two 
stone (i.e., sixteen pounds) difference in weight between 
the outdoor and the indoor pigs, and the latter when 
sold did not return the cost of the food they had eaten. 
How, then, is the cottager—who cannot give his pig 
a run on good grass—to fatten a pig profitably? He 
has little or no waste, and, at the present price of 
straw, will find a difficulty in keeping the sty clean. 
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Should he leave it dirty, another epidemic of swine 
fever is merely a matter of time, and the keeping of 
pigs will come to a sudden end throughout the district 
affected. It is clear that if pigs are to be kept, the 
necessary food should be supplied, at a minimum 
profit, direct by the Government, which, in return 
for this assistance, should have the first claim upon 
the finished article. 

If Government co-operation is needed by the pig- 
keeper it is still more necessary to the market gardener. 
The waste of time and labour involved in taking small 
consignments to local markets is obvious. In place of 
one fully-loaded market van you have several dozen 
small carts covering the same ground. Alternatively 
you can send to the London markets, and our railway 
boasts special rates for agricultural produce. In return 
for this concession it refuses all responsibility for safe 
delivery, so when a couple of summers ago some 
enterprising gentleman in its service appropriated 
fourteen pounds of honey from a tin before pte 
the empty vessel to reach its annoyed purchaser, 
the company explained to its own entire satisfaction 
that I had no grounds for complaint. While it is 
fair to add that the majority of the parcels entrusted 
to the company are not stolen, the fact remains that 
fruit and vegetables consigned to the London markets 
are generally handled by a ring of buyers to the detri- 
ment of the producer. It has happened very often 
that carriage and commission have amounted to more 
than sale price. These rings are very strong, and in 
the art of robbing the public they could give hints 
to the average company promoter. 

What the country wants is a motor-van service 
ensuring at least one visit each week to every producer. 
His goods—eggs, chickens, fruit, vegetables, honey, 
butter, and the rest—would be awaiting the van, packed 
as directed. A receipt would be given, a cheque 
less a commission to cover a share of all the cost of 
the service would be paid promptly, and the small- 
holder would be able to turn to the work of growing 
the food—a task he should understand—and would 
not be struggling with the marketing, which perhaps 
is quite beyond him; for, naturally, if he were a good 
business man he would not be employed in food-raising 
on a small scale. 

For the raising of potatoes in bulk and for corn 
production the outlook of the ten, twenty, and thirty 
acre man is bad. He has relied in past years on the 
aid of the men with the machinery of the farmer's 
trade, but as the shortage of labour becomes more 
and more pronounced it is not easy for the farmer to 
till his own fields. The problem of co-operative 
machinery is too big a one for the Government 
to tackle, and the only means of handling it is too 
drastic. In ten square miles of good agricultural 
land there will be probably between twenty and thirty 
farmers, each one with so many plough teams, so 
many binders, harrows, cultivators, drills, and the 
rest. It is safe to say that half the amount of machinery, 
men, and horses could, and would, farm the ten square 
miles if one man owned them. But English farmers 
as a class have no sympathy with any form of co- 
operative endeavour, and would resist it as they 
resisted the Insurance Act. 

Then, again, we are suffering from the rule of 
rotation of crops introduced by Lord Townshend 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, and now 
followed as though it had the sanction of a religion. 
If this tedious system were laid aside in favour of 
one more in keeping with the needs of the times and 
our considerable—though still incomplete—knowledge 
of food values, ploughing would be wanted at all seasons 


of the year, and the economics of the industry would 
undergo a change for the better. The Webberley 
system of continuous cropping deserves far more 
attention than it is likely to receive in this country, 
where rule-of-thumb farming prevails and is associated 
with a measure of mental limitation that would be 
fatal to any other industry. It is claimed for the 
,hew system, which is to be tried extensively in Ireland 
during 1917, that it saves the greater part of the cake 
and meal now used for pigs and cows. Mr. Webberley 
. declares that his “ catch crop ”’ ration enables artificial 
“food to be eliminated from the list of dairy farm 


- necessities, that it enables land under the system to 


be continuously cropped, and that it reduces the cost 
of milk by 50 per cent. He says, too, that giant rape 
is of great feeding value for pigs, enabling the meal 
ration to be cut down very considerably. I am about 
to try the Webberley system; if it fulfils the greater 
part of its claims, the influence on farming should 
be very considerable, and, in time, widespread. 

It may be urged that the broad result of the con- 
ditions explained above is that small farming should 
not be attempted, but this deduction would not be 
the correct one. The man or men working a few 
_ acres intelligently can produce more food to the acre 
than the man who is farming a large holding, and it 
is the avowed Government policy to put all ead into 
cultivation and repopulate the countryside. This 
being so, the small man must be encouraged rather 
than suppressed. There is in the country at this 
moment more than enough of men, horses, and machinery 
to cultivate every acre of cultivable land, but there 
is no union to a common end; any form of collective 
endeavour is regarded with suspicion, and every possible 
encouragement is given to rogues who wish to prey 
upon fools. Perhaps the step that would do most to 
stimulate endeavour, to save time, and to save loss 
would be the establishment by Government of a system 
of produce collection and disposal. The benefit of such 
a step would be felt not only by all classes of food 
producer, from the largest farmer to the humblest 
farm labourer, but it would be experienced in no small 
measure by the general public. S. L. B. 


THE SELECTIVE EFFECTS OF 
WAR 


N war, death and the doctor are opponents, but 
| also partners. On the one hand the army 
surgeon and army physician labour to save 
life ; on the other the recruiting medical officer selects 
men for death to decimate. And it is a matter of the 
utmost concern to know whether this selective and 
destructive partnership is a eugenic or dysgenic factor 
in the evolution of belligerent races. 

The matter waits investigation. Medical selection 
and martial destruction are modern in their methods 
and procedure, and their conjoint result cannot be 
inferred from a retrospective consideration of the results 
of former wars. Even if the statement be true—and 
it is probably untrue—that the Napoleonic wars lopped 
an inch or two from the stature of Frenchmen, we must 
not assume that the up-to-date partnership of death 
and doctor will have a similar dwarfing result in modern 
warfare. Nor even if we find that the Albanians and 
Montenegrins—who have probably been selected by war 
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for many generations—are tall races, must we assume 
that modern war will probably increase the stature of 
the fighting nations. 

The matter is not so simple; we have to deal with 
complicated and conflicting factors. There are wars 
and wars, and it is plain that a war in which hand-to- 
hand combat is the rule and a war where hand-to-hand 
combat is the exception will have very different selective 
results—that a war where bactcria are the most lethal 
weapons of death will not eliminate on the same lines as 
a war whose weapons are chiefly high explosives. 

The general sweeping statement, therefore, so often 
made, that war is dysgenic in its slaughter may be 
right, but is certainly rather rash. In modern warfare, 
as conducted by the more civilised nations, the doctor 
selects and rejects. Roughly speaking, we may say that 
in a great and prolonged war like the present the recruit- 
ing doctor examines about 80 per cent. out of the whole 
male population, and that of these he rejects about a 
quarter. Now, even if all the selected were slain we 
can hardly suppose that the remainder of the population 
would represent much lower racial value. For we must 
remember five things :—(1) That the medical selection 
is far from a stringent selection, and that recruits are 
not “the flower of the nation’s manhood,” but merely 
a pretty average assortment of adult males. (2) That 
modern warfare is indiscriminate in its destruction. 
(8) That the medical rejects have been rejected in most 
cases for shortness of sight, rupture, flat feet, and other 
defects that are not transmissible, and that do not affect 
the individual racial value. (4) That the unselected 
moiety of the population will include great numbers of 
racial representatives—children, elder and younger 
brothers, &c., of the slain. (5) That the whole female 
stock is intact. In view of these five facts, even the 
slaughter of all the chosen would cause little deteriora- 
tion in the racial value of a fighting nation, and in 
modern warfare a death-rate of not more than 20 per 
cent. (2 or 8 per cent. of the whole population) is to be 
anticipated. 

So that we may affirm with a good deal of confidence 
that the dysgenic effect of modern war, apart from the 

drunkenness and disease that may accompany and follow 
it, must be very slight. Any dysgenic selection there 
may be will depend largely on the heavier death-rate 
among officers than among men. On the average, the 
officers will be superior in brains and physique to their 
men, and since they belong to a limited class, which are 
not exempted for munition work, which have sent more 
than a fair proportion of their numbers to the army, 
and which marry late, it is probable that the dispropor- 
tionately heavy death-rate among officers may have an 
appreciable dysgenic effect on the class to which they 
belong. 

But this is not the most important selective process of 
the modern war between civilised nations. The most 
important selective result of war would seem to be an 
indirect result that has, so far, strangely escaped notice. 
All war, whatever its nature, increases the disproportion 
between the numbers of the sexes, and if a million 
unmarried men are slain, that means that a million 
women are debarred motherhood. War means, there- 
fore, not so much a martial selection of men by blind 


bullets and impartial bombs as a deliberate stringent 
matrimonial selection of women by the critical eyes of 
men. It means a more careful weeding and wedding 
of women. If many are called and few are chosen, 
there is an opportunity for deliberate selection, and 
deliberate selection (like the choice of a breeder) along 
certain definite lines is bound to have some definite 
evolutionary effect on the breed of the nation. 

This would seem to be the main biological and evolu- 
tionary significance and consequence of war. On what 
lines and in what evolutionary direction such matri- 
monial selection and rejection are likely to proceed is 
tempting matter for speculation. In a nation where 
men much outnumber women matrimonial choice 
would lie chiefly in the hands of women, and it is prob- 
able that women would choose men with virile and 
combative characters, and that the result would be a 
slight masculinisation of character in both sexes. In a 
nation, again, where men and women are equal in 
numbers, the lack of selection might tend to render 
both sexes more epicene. While in a nation that has 
been decimated by war—the case we are now particu- 
larly considering—matrimonial selection on the part 
of men would certainly give preference to the more 
feminine traits of character, and this might lead to an 
increase of femininity in the character of both sexes. 
So Mars would appear to be feminist in a very real sense 
of the term, and war to offer its own antidote. 

These are speculations; but, speculations aside, I 
think we may safely assert that if men, through a reduc- 
tion in their numbers, are given greater freedom of 
matrimonial choice, this choice will be guided largely 
by considerations of health and beauty. Money, of 
course, will as ever play its dysgenic part, but even 
money cannot outbid health and beauty, and so Mars 
—whether feminist or not—is certainly a eugenist. The 
most important biological result of war, then, is seen 
probably to be a more stringent selection of women, a 
weeding out of undesirables, leading to an improvement 
in the health and beauty of the combatant races. Since 
the selection will be more stringent, as we have pointed 
out, in the better classes, the better classes will receive 
the greater accession of health and beauty, and the 
difference between the classes and the masses will be 
accentuated. Ronatp CAMPBELL MACFIF. 


OBSERVATIONS 


' ’ 7 ITH regard to current excitements, it is noticeable 
that France has been calmer than England. 

The French public is unquestionably less expert 

than the British public in polities, diplomacy, and the 
results thereof. But it has a sense of logic and a cynical 
equanimity (up to a point) which serve it well. France 
was evidently saying to England: “ As for these submarines 
—that is your affair, We have other things to think 
about, and we rely on you.” French confidence in Britain 
has been complete; it has been almost touching ever 
since the first battle of Ypres, which opened the eyes of 
other nations besides Germany. In English progressive 
political circles there has been a tendency to avoid the 
discussion of the submarine question, and to hug minor 
topics, such as the severe check administered to an over- 
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weening Admiralty by Sir James Woodhouse, Chairman 
of the Defence of the Realm Losses Commission, and the 
evasions and misstatements of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
at Carnarvon. The real dangerousness of a question 
may often be judged by the timidity with which serious 
people approach it in ordinary conversation. Authentic 
information about the submarine campaign is still confined 
to a very small circle. Outside that circle, mutually 
opposing views are held by men who, if the matter concerned 
any Department other than the Admiralty, would most 
probably know a few of the facts. Editors of “ great ” 
dailies are privately gloomy about the submarine campaign, 
and editors of “great” dailies are privately optimistic 
about the submarine campaign. But all are agreed that 
as an instant actuality it has more importance than the 
intervention of the United States or German proclamations. 
There are those who say that the chief immediate practical 
result of President Wilson’s action has been to remove 
the necessity for the gingering-up of Allied propaganda 
in the United States! German announcements of German 
intentions are looked upon nearly everywhere as mere 
politics, and the last rags of German reputation for any 
sort of political sagacity are gone. It is pointed out that 
as late as December 30th last responsible Germans were 
maintaining that Britain would stick to Calais; and that, 
considered either as a sincere statement of belief, or as 
a dodge to separate the Allies, the utterance indicated 
a crass fatuity not equalled even in the most wondrous 
days of the Concert of Europe. 


a * ™* 


One of the most striking indictments of the War Office 
caucus—which, by the way, still remains in absolute power 
—has appeared in the form of a letter to the Times from 
Lord Esher, who, in the era now closed everywhere save 
in the War Office itself, presided over a Government 
Comniittee for reorganising the War Office. Lord Esher 
advocates that Sir Alfred Keogh, Director-General of 
Medical Services, should have a seat on the Army Council. 
From which advocacy one is entitled to deduce that the 
Director-General has not already got a seat on the Army 
Council. Strange fact, yet a fact which accords well with 
the traditions of the caucus! The Director-General of 
Medical Services is under the Adjutant-General. It is 
notorious that this arrangement has tragically and absurdly 
hampered Sir Alfred Keogh throughout the war, and 
hampers him to this day. It is notorious that the triumphs 
of Sir Alfred Keogh have been accomplished in spite of 
the caucus. It is notorious that the unspeakable breakdown 
of the R.A.M.C. at the beginning of the war (as to which 
at least one responsible and prominent journalist threatened 
to defy the Censorship and publish what he had seen at 
the front) was directly due to the obstinacy of the caucus 
in dismissing the urgent pre-war appeals of Sir Alfred 
Keogh. Lord Esher talks about the shortsightedness of 
his Committee, and “ notably ” his own shortsightedness, 
and hesitates to say how much suffering was caused by 
it. He talks about the failure of the Army Council “ to 
grip medical factors,” about “ the subordination of science 
to ignorance and of elasticity to military discipline.” He 
admits frankly that our supreme soldiers never realised 
that to keep a force in the field is at least as vital a necessity 
as to recruit it. The ingenuous might well be staggered 
by this marvellous inability to piece together causes and 
results. But those who follow the mentality of the caucus 
will not be staggered. It has been established beyond 
contradiction that the nose of the caucus is a handsome 
aristocratic nose of the right medium length, and that 
the caucus cannot see beyond it. The caucus sces only 
recruiting. We want ships. The caucus itself badly needs 


ships. Ships demand engines. Engines demand boiler- 
makers. Boiler-makers are at the front. For two years 
other Departments have been trying to get essential boiler- 
makers back from the front. But they have not yet 
succeeded in making the caucus see the connection between 
boiler-makers and victory. I have pleasant details of a 
recent case illustrating the caucusian system. The highly 
expert manager of a factory supplying munition factories 
with a certain product was called up for military service— 
and he had to go! To take the place of the private thus 
obtained a Field Officer with no expert knowledge of the 
manufacture was withdrawn from the front. To return 
to the Army Medical Services. Lord Esher is careful not 
to say that the caucus has even yet gripped “ medical 
factors.” He indeed hints the contrary. And it assuredly 
has not. Vast sums are still being wasted, and much 
suffering is still being caused, by the continued refusal 
of the caucus to put the Medical Services into their proper 
perspective. For example, the instructions (sometimes 
only semi-official) given to Medical Boards are still vicious, 
with the consequence that, for the sake of numbers, men 
are enrolled in the Army, and men are kept in the Army, 
who are far worse than useless to the Army. Happily, 
some medical officers decline to be influenced from on 
high. Lord Esher, by his letter, has acquired merit, but 
not with the caucus. 
* ~ + 


Readers will have noticed that my comments last week 
on the bad advertising of the War Loan were immediately 
followed by a remarkable outburst of rather good advertising 
on a sumptuous scale. The two phenomena were unrelated. 
Nevertheless, the remarkable outburst was the fruit, I learn, 
not of a plan pre-arranged, but of a sudden realisation 
that the pre-arranged plan was a bad one. The Treasury, 
ignoring expert advice which it had sought, began by 
stinginess in the matter of advertising, and persisted therein 
until close upon the end of January. Some may think 
that it has now rushed to the other extreme—as is not 
unusual in such cases. Idonot agree. After all, advertising 
is very cheap, and when it is left in the hands of people who 
know their job, it pays. I have made a calculation which 
convinces me that with all his new-found prodigality 
Mr. Bonar Law will not succeed in spending upon advertise- 
ment more than ‘0005 of the total Loan. This, I may 
explain for the benefit of those who have been educated 
at public schools and universities, is equivalent to about 
half a farthing in the pound. The new Treasury advertising, 
I believe, is under the control of two gentlemen whose 
claims to extreme virtuosity in the craft of advertisement 
are not likely to be disputed. One is Mr. Charles Palmer, 
formerly editor of the Globe, and the other a Mr. Jones, 
heroic at Wimbledon last April, and known in Fleet Street 
as “KK. J.” SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE LIBERATION OF BOHEMIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatesMan. 

Sm,—Allow me to answer Mr. Buxton’s question regarding 
the desirability of the independence of Bohemia expressed in his 
last letter to you. 

Mr. Buxton’s principal arguments against the desirability of 
the liberation of Bohemia are, that the demand for independence 
is not universal, owing to the fact that thirty per cent. of the 
population of Bohemia are not Czechs and certainly hostile to 
independence ; that the great Czech national leader Palacky was 
all his life an ardent advocate of a federal solution, and that the 
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Austrian Socialists can hardly have for their ideal the creation of 
smaller administrative and fiscal areas. 

Sharing Mr. Buxton’s contempt for sloppy thinking, I confine 
myself to the statement of a few facts. The demand for inde- 
pendence among the Czech population of Bohemia, being a 
logical outcome of their past struggles against Austria and of 
their present political situation, is universal. Of course, under 
the present system of Austrian persecution and terrorism they do 
not dare to express it openly ; but is not the same terrorism and 
persecution the best proof of their desire for independence outside 
Austria? I cannot believe that Mr. Buxton would be ready to 
sacrifice seventy per cent. of Czechs to thirty per cent. of Germans 
in Bohemia. We Czechs, based on the English principle of par- 
liamentary majority, maintain that seventy is more than thirty, 
and so far as numbers decide, our point of view—besides repre- 
senting the democratic Czech point of view—is certainly more 
English than that of Mr. Buxton. 

Palacky in the first part of his political career believed in the 
possibility of an independent Bohemia inside Austria, but Jater 
on—after the establishment of the Dualistic system—he gave up 
this belief for the idea of Czech independence outside Austria. 
His famous words, ** We ewisted before Austria and we shall exist 
after her,”’ indicate sufficiently this change in his policy. 

As to Mr. Buxton’s doubt, that the Austrian Socialists could 
hardly wish the creation of smaller administrative and fiscal 
areas, I only refer to the manifesto of Czech Socialists in U.S.A., 
issued 1915 (the Czech colony there amounts nearly to one 
million), in which they insist on the restoration of the Bohemian 
Kingdom outside Austria. The secret solidarity of the Czech 
Socialists in Bohemia with this manifesto can hardly be doubted. 

Mr. Buxton believes that, owing to the prospect of international 
order by means of new machinery, which is now a greater reality 
than ever before, it would not be necessary to break up Austria 
for the purpose of arranging a better balance of power. Does Mr. 
Buxton think that this prospect could be realised as long as 
political violence and injustice in Europe exist, as long as Austria- 
Hungary and Germany oppress the non-Magyar and non- 
German nationalities under their rule? Is not the complete libe- 
ration of these nationalities a vital condition of a healthy political 
life in Europe, without which ‘* the new machinery controlling the 
international order” would be useless ? 

If Mr. Buxton agrees with the Allied programme of restoration 
of Poland and of Italian and Roumanian national unity, then he 
cannot fail to realise that this programme cannot be carried out 
without the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. What justifi- 
cation could the Allies give for sacrificing of millions of Czecho- 
Slovaks to the German Moloch after having liberated the Poles, 
Italians and Roumanians? And what about the Jugoslavs ? 
Would not this fact make the prospect of the new machinery con- 
trolling the international order far more remote ? 

Does Mr. Buxton realise that Germany uses Austria-Hungary 
as a tool to accomplish her Eastern political aims, and that she is 
willing to negotiate for a peace with satus guo ante, because she 
has already realised her war aims, which could be summed up in 
two words: Hamburg-Baghdad? Mr. Buxton will certainly 
agree with me that the Hamburg-Baghdad line is a grave menace 
to the British dominions in the East. The preservation of the 
status quo ante of Austria-Hungary is essential for Germany’s 
domination of this railroad, and would therefore mean a victory 
for Germany. 

I acknowledge with gratitude Mr. Buxton’s warm sympathies 
with our Czech nation, and am glad he is aware of the fact that 
Bohemia cuts the vital artery between Berlin and Vienna. He 
might just as well have said: Between Hamburg and Baghdad. 
I hope Mr. Buxton will agree with me that this fact in itself is a 
reason strong enough that the Allies—and especially England— 

should take an interest in the liberation of Bohemia and consider 
it worth some sacrifice.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
J. Forman. 

Czech Press Bureau, 231 Strand, W.C. 


THE FACTOR OF SAFETY 
To the Editor of Tut New SrTaTesMan. 

Smr,—Mr. George Hookham and Mr. Blair Williams have 
written you letters with the purpose of proving that living 
creatures do not display purpose. 

I should like to reply to them at still greater length, as their 


most interesting letters naturally stimulate one to do. The 
statement that the system of Darwin was mechanistic, for 
instance, must excite any reader of Darwin who remembers, for 
instance, the last sentence of the Origin; but I am far from 
home, pressed with work, and cannot Ict myself break now the 
rule of thirty months and begin to write what I do not conceive 
to tend directly towards winning the war and the peace.—I am, 
Sir, yours, etc., ; 
Staffordshire. 
February 4th. 


LENs. 


THE FUTURE OF EMIGRATION 


To the Editor of Tae New StTatTrEesMAn. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, J. A. S., who writes from Winnipeg 
in your issue of February 8rd on “ The Future of Emigration,” 
seems to be one of those generous, but inaccurate, critics who 
reduce the investigator of social or econcmic phenomena to 
affectionate despair. His article is such a medley of truth— 
half-truth and untruth—of shrewd comment, whimsical 
exaggeration, and unverified statistics that its general effect— 
which, after all, is the main thing—is entirely misleading, and 
makes very unfortunate its publication in the best and sanest 
of the British weeklies. 

If the incompatibility of temper between Canada and the 
British-born emigrant is so complete, if the cost of living in 
Canada is so much greater, and the profits of the farmer or the 
artisan so much less than in the United States, one is really 
at a loss to understand why so many of the emigrants remained 


to the Canadian Army over 200,000 men of military age and 
health. Further, hear these British-born Canadian officers 
and men talk to their Imperial comrades in the trenches or in 
hospital. They are invariably the best emigration agents 
any country could desire, and their words can hardly be dismissed 
as “calculated mendacities.’” They may “ grouse *’—often 
with shrewdness and point—at things Canadian, but I have 
yet to meet or to hear of one of them who is not keen to return 
to the land of his adoption, and to take his pal with him. This 
hardly fits in with the theory that he “ is a helot of the railways 
and manufacturers.” 

It is true, as your correspondent says, that the British-born 
have supplied a larger percentage of failures than the Americans 
and the Slavs. The reason is fairly obvious. They do not 
know the conditions as well as the Americans, and, coming 
from a more stratified civilisation, cannot adapt themselves 
so readily. They demand higher standards of life than the 
Slav, who invariably finds Canada so superior to his wildest 
dreams that dissatisfaction can hardly enter his head. But 
a talk with the first half-dozen British-born Canadian soldiers, 
or any suggestion to them of settling down again in Great Britain 
after the war, would soon show how wildly out of drawing is 
the perspective of your correspondent. 

There are ominous tendencies in the political and economic 
life of Canada. She has no greater spiritual need than searching 
criticism ; after the war she will have few greater material 
needs than a good system of State-aided emigration, with close 
and sympathetic co-operation ketween Imperia!, Federal, and 
Provincial authorities, followed by just such a constructive 
rural policy as your correspondent outlines. But half-truths, 
supported by half-statistics, will only discourage sound study 
and well-planned effort, and will harden—in his selfish 
individualism—the politician and profiteer.—Yours, etc., 

W. L. GRANT, 


February 4th. Major, 59ih Canadians. 


To the Editor of Tux New SratresmMan. 

Srr,—The writer J. A. S. (NEw SraTesMAN, February 3rd, 
1917) says: “All dreams of a twenty millions Canada will 
have weary years to await fulfilment.” 

In Greater Britain Dilke cited a statement made to him by 
a Canadian that in ten years there would be ten millions there, 
and they would be able to defend themselves. ‘That was in 
1865. The population is still under eight millions, while the 
population of the United States, coeval with Canada, and of 
no greater area, is nigh upon a hundred millions. 
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Centesimally, bien entendu, the population of. Canada has 
increased quite as rapidly as that of the United States, but 
actually the state of Canada might almost be termed stagnation 
in comparison.—Yours, etc., 

S. Kerra Dovctas. 


Kilve. February 5th. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION 
To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—With reference to your comments in last week’s issue 
of THE New Statesman, I should like to add one further criticism 
of the proposals put forward by the Speaker’s Conference on 
Electoral Reform. Section 22 of the memorandum deals with 
University representation, and particularly does this section 
reveal the defects of the compromise. Apart altogether from 
the question as to whether University representation is desirable 
or undesirable, and there is much to be said for both sides while 
our older Universities continue unreformed, the suggestions put 
forward are hardly a move towards the democratisation of the 
franchise. Oxford and Cambridge are apparently to retain both 
their members, although an attempt at minority representation 
is made by allowing each voter only one vote. On the other 
hand, Londen University is to be shorn of its sole representative, 
and it is to be grouped with eight other Universities, with the 
privilege of assisting in the election of three members. 

It is not that I am protesting against the newer Universities 
receiving representation. If Universities cua Universities are 
to elect Members of Parliament, the younger ones are as fully 
entitled to their representatives as Oxford and Cambridge, and 
especially in these days the technical and, if you like to call 
them, commercial Universities should make their voices heard. 
But I do object to London being “ grouped.”” Why should not 
the University of the Metropolis—of all Universities—be able to 
stand by itself? The present proposal is hardly in agreement 
with the spirit in which the Haldane Report was compiled, and 
can hardly act as an encouragement to the reforms suggested 
in that report, particularly proposals for making London the 
** University of the Empire,”’ and such innovations as the estab- 
lishment of an evening constituent College of the University.— 
Yours, etc., 

Birkbeck College. 

February 5th. 


HERBERT BROADLEY. 


Miscellany 
THE LAST LAP 


YHE Cambridge History of English Literature, which 
has been in progress for about two years, has 
now been completed by the issue of two volumes* 

on the Victorian Age, an age of great and very various 
production. It comes almost up to date. No living 
author is included ; but all but the most recently dead are 
discussed, and a touching prefatory note regrets the omission 
of Henry James, a list of whose works is, however, given. 
Only his late naturalisation brought James within the 
History’s purview. American literature had to be barred ; 
and Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Whitman, 
whatever their links with writers in this country, are not, 
except incidentally, mentioned. Within these necessary 
limitations, scarcely any written material of interest is 
neglected : the literatures of science and education find their 
places with the others. 

The defects of the plan of distributing the chapters covering 
each literary period amongst a large number of scholars are 











* The Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by Sir 
A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Cambridge University Press. 9s. net 
each. 





evident, and have been admitted by the editors. The views 
and aims of the critics are bound to vary; and so is the 
quality of the criticism—and of the writing. Although the 
history will be indispensable as a work of reference, itis not 
entirely adequate as that. The provision of biographical 
detail is not systematic, and the bibliographies are 
anything but flawless. It is only sensible to assume that 
the editors looked at the matter all round before determining 
on their scheme. At the same time its drawbacks must be 
recognised ; and in the new volumes it is directly responsible 
for some anomalies so gross that one wonders how the 
editors managed to overlook them when reading the proofs. 
Take the case of Wilde, for instance. One may not think 
him a writer of great importance, but here he is almost 
entirely ignored : he gets, in fact, less space than is devoted 
to Richard Middleton. This, apparently, is how it happened. 
He was decided to be primarily an essayist and critic. He 
was therefore handed over to Mr. Walker, who does the 
chapter on minor prose. Mr. Walker gives him a few lines 
and makes an incidental reference to The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol. The writers who cover other fields in which he 
worked believe him to be outside their commission and say 
nothing about him. Mr. Graves, who does a chapter on 
Irish writers, which includes all sorts of minnows, docs not 
feel entitled to bring Wilde in. The Ballad and the Sphinx 
are not mentioned by Professor Saintsbury in the chapter 
on Lesser Poetry in which a page is spared for Ernest 
Dowson, and dozens of minute forgotten lyrists are des- 
cribed and catalogued. And—which certainly does matter— 
nowhere in the text of the History is there a single reference 
to Wilde’s plays. Mr. Harold Child has a long and inter- 
esting account of Nineteenth Century Drama. He does not 
pretend that our playwrights were, for the most part, any 
good: but they were all we had, and they have a historical 
interest. He gives an elaborate account of melodramas of 
the Adelphi and other sorts—if Messrs. Walter Melville and 
G. R. Sims were dead he would certainly have brought them 
in—and he is exhaustive on comedy and farce. The upshot 
of it is that though the History gives us some account of 
Box and Cox it does not even mention The Importance of 
Being Earnest, the best light comedy since Sheridan. 
Accidents of this sort were almost inevitable with such a 
plan: only the most thorough scrutiny of the proof-sheets 
could have prevented them. And if, with Wilde, what was 
everybody’s business unfortunately ended in being nobody’s 


._ business, the works of some authors are dealt with by more 


than one critic, not always with entire uniformity of opinion. 
It is amusing to find the Master of Peterhouse, in his chapter 
on the Historians, deprecating Macaulay’s Lays as only 
convincing to “ the young ” and “ all for whom graphic force 
and an easy command of ballad metres constitute poetry,” 
after Mr. Saintsbury has said that those who deny the 
name of poetry to large portions of the Lays “ had best be 
met by the silence, the smile and the not too obvious shrug, 
which are suitable to Ephraim when he has irrevocably 
announced his junction with idols.” Professor Hugh 
Walker’s high eulogy of Alexander Smith’s prose comes 
equally curiously after Mr. Saintsbury’s observation that 
‘“* Dreamthorp is a pleasant enough book for an uncritical 
reader.” These divergences, however, do not much matter : 
perhaps it is an advantage, where two arguable opinions 
may be held about a man, to have them both presented, 
though it is odd to find one contributor calling another (by 
implication) a blockhead. The failure to keep to anything 
like a uniform scale of values in the allocation of space is 
responsible for some queer results. In one chapter more 
space is given to a poor minor versifier of whom the critic 
thinks nothing than is spared, in another chapter, for 
Walter Pater. Pater, in fact, is dismissed by Professor 
Walker in a single page. Francis Thompson gets a tepid 
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page and a half from Professor Saintsbury : or only half as 
much space as Adam Lindsay Gordon is given in another 
chapter. The inadequate treatment of Thompson, however, 
may be due to an idiosyncrasy of Mr. Saintsbury’s ; 
he appears to think him of little more importance than 
Sir Lewis Morris: the best he can say of him is that the 
opening stanza of his most famous poem is “ undeniably 
fine,” and that elsewhere his following of the metaphysicals 
“sometimes resulted in quite charming results ’—the 
resulting results, apparently, including a distressing result 
upon Mr. Saintsbury’s prose. 

But if Mr. Saintsbury’s blind spots were much more 
numerous than they are, it would be impossible to avoid a 
frequent wish that he had written far more of the History 
than he has done. For he is concerned with literature as 
something more than the embodiment of doctrines— 
important though doctrines may be, especially when one 
is dealing with the writers of the last age. Some of the 
scholars who contribute to these volumes are so preoccupied 
with “ the movement of mind ” that they can scarcely think 
of anything else. Professor Robertson, who is extremely 
good on Carlyle’s mission, forgets all about his style: he 
does not give a single quotation to illustrate the virtues and 
vices of Carlyle’s characteristic syntax and imagery: and it 
never even occurs to him to reflect on the relations between 
Carlyle’s expression and his attitude to life. Sir Henry 
Jones, again, is most interesting and suggestive on Brown- 
ing’s philosophy, but it would scarcely be an exaggeration 
to say that the reader, in the course of his dissertation, 
forgets whether Browning wrote in verse or in prose. Brown- 
ing’s shorter poems are obscured by his long dramatic works : 
nobody could learn from Sir Henry Jones that Browning 
even had a mode of writing peculiar to himself. His metrical 
propensities, his cacophonies and euphonies, his grotesque- 
nesses and sweetnesses, his bird-songs and his brays, and 
everything in the way of material detail, are forgotten by 
the enthusiast for purpose and “ fashioning potency.” And 
if it is refreshing to turn from these dissertations, however 
able and illuminating, to Professor Saintsbury’s criticism, 
it is equally agreeable to find oneself reading his prose after 
bales of other people’s wool. The styles of many of these 
professors are not only undistinguished but indistinguishable. 
Nearly all of them talk sense; but good sense and good 
grammar do not make good English. The rhythm of their 
prose is soporific; it has the wrong kind of inevitability ; 
it is full of dim abstract words; they never think of an 
original epithet or a joke; and, worst of all, every few 
sentences, remembering that they must be literary, they 
haul in the mouldy cadaver of some metaphor that was 
dead when Moses was a little boy. Every noun with them 
has an adjective indissolubly stuck to its back: they often 
write, in fact, English so poor that no self-respecting journal 
would tolerate it. Take Professor W. Lewis Jones’s chapter 
on Matthew Arnold, Clough, and James Thomson. It is 
full, as he would say, of “ acute i nsight ’ and “ sound judg- 
ment.” But the language sends one to sleep and then 
interrupts the sleep with nightmares. James Thomson’s 
critical essays, he says, 

constitute a budget of prose criticism which even the leading lights 

of the greater reviews might have been proud to own. His 

collected poems form, in mere substance and extent, a very con- 
siderable legacy and prove that he could sing in many a key. 

He would be a bold man who denied the right of utterance, even in 


poetry, to feelings so intense and real as those which tore and tortured 
the heart of James Thomson. 


Such saddening dullardry suggests that it would have been 
well if the Cambridge Professor of English Literature, who 
knows about Jargon, had been given the right, or rather the 
duty, of expurgating The Cambridge History of English 
Literature. 


Mr. George Saintsbury, as has been said, is a 





great relief after this. His sprawling English has many 
faults. But it is his own, and it is always amusing. His 
chapters on Prosody and Lesser Poets are the most readable 
in the two volumes; and though his judgments are some- 
times eccentric, this is pardonable in a critic who always 
thinks for himself, and who is neither governed nor repelled 
by fashion. His manner of displaying his enormous learning 
is sometimes made the ground of a charge against him: it 
is certainly odd, in a modern poem called Absence, to be 
told in a footnote which touches the extreme of irrelevancy 
that “‘ This is quite different from the poem of the same 
title sometimes ascribed, and sometimes denied, to Donne.” 
But even his irrelevances are never boring. He may know 
everything and he may be unable to check the emissions 
of a too capacious memory ; nevertheless he does not write 
like a pedant, and one would not, for the sake of better- 
proportioned criticism than his, miss the discoveries he 
makes amongst writers whom other people have neglected, 
and the piquancy of his comparisons of things never before 
compared. Old age has not diminished his industry, his 
vivacity or the ardour with which he celebrates his heroes 
and thumps his bugbears. He even makes his chapter on 
Prosody lively. Some contemporary writers of irregular 
verse might profitably think about his remarks on Southey 
and others who have wasted time on “the construction of 
merely mechanical aggregations of line which have no 
symphonic effect.” 

Professor Grierson is good on Tennyson, but remem- 
bers too much the existence of persons who underestimate 
Tennyson. He is so eager to prove (what only fools would 
deny) that Tennyson was a great artist, that he says too 
little about the poet’s limitations. Tennyson’s eulogists 
always talk of him at his best : his enemies insist on judging 
him by his worst. Professor Grierson is the only contributor 
who gives enough quotations, or illustrates technical 
progress. Mr. A. H. Thompson’s chapters on the Preraphael- 
ites and Thackeray are adequate; Mr. A. A. Jack is good on 
the Brontés, and there are some interesting assessments in 
Mr. W. T. Young's two chapters on the later novelists. 
Sir A. W. Ward has himself taken “* The Political and Social 
Novel,” a class which includes Disraeli, Kingsley, Harriet 
Martineau, Thomas Hughes, Mrs. Gaskell, and George Eliot. 
The last has been very neglected for some years; no great 
Victorian has been under so heavy a cloud. Nothing could 
be more calculated to send readers back to her than the 
just and sensible summary in these pages. Sir Augustus 
Ward is as good, or even better, on the Historians. Lingard, 
too little known except among Catholics, gets his due. 
Professor Hugh Walker on “ Critical and Miscellaneous 
Prose” is weak and banal. Ruskin, it may be observed, 
comes in here with the herd, though he does get several 
pages. In Mr. Alfred Percival Graves’s chapter on “ Anglo- 
Irish Literature’ one notices the most glaring omission 
of all. A historian who displays all sorts of small 
fry forgets—for it must have been forgetfulness—to say 
anything at all about Mangan, the most considerable Anglo- 
Irish poet before Mr. Yeats. The section on scientists 
looks thorough, and those on Colonial literature are a 
generous tribute to the Imperial idea, though Sir Herbert 
Warren’s account of the scanty products of the South 
African Muse is pretentious and unconvincing. An able 
sketch by Mr. W. Murison of the “ Changes in the Language 
since Shakespeare’s Time,” full of useful detail, ends 
the text of the History. In spite of all that may be said 
against the whole and some of its parts, it is a great work. 
The critic, student or bibliophile who does not possess it 
won’t be happy till he gets it: that is a sufficient tribute 
to the editors, the contributors, the University Press, and 
the shadowy gentlemen in the background who have laboured 
on the bibliographies. J. C. SQumreE. 
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Drama 


A SPANISH DRAMA 


N Sunday last “The Pioneer Players” scored a 
O triumph. So, Pioneers, strike while the iron is 
hot. Produce at once two other plays as good, 
as exciting, as moving as The Cleansing Stain, and your 
fortunes are made! London will continue to look forward 
to your performances for at least one year afterwards, 
whatever you give in them during that time—even if it 
is Claudel. But put off Claudel, whom you announce, 
I see, till then. He is a Catholic, the very latest thing, 
an investment for timid admiration which has feelers out ; 
he is rather odd and new and dull, but the wind of fashion 
has only te shift a point or two for the world to discover 
he is not, poet as he is, a good dramatist. Then they will 
only moan once more: “ Again, again, again, we have 
been bored in vain.” 
It is not easy to stir people in the theatre at the present 
time. They laugh as readily as ever pérhaps, but they 
do not feel. Take a casual three hundred well-to-do people, 
average out their moods, and they may be diagnosed as 
numb-hearted and light-headed. But Echegaray’s Mancha 
que limpia moved and riveted them. It is a play of great 
vigour and invention. It has a superb emotional crescendo 
in it, and many little subtle scenes in it, like natural back- 
wash eddies made by the rushing stream of story, which 
sweeps on to the fall of a noble murder. Is there such a 
thing as a noble murder? Well, I can’t go into that... . 
What was interesting from the point of view of a critic 
who quite a short time ago was modern (I am speaking of 
myself) was to find that “the well-made-play,” which 
the success of plays decidedly not well-made had taught 
him to despise, the play in which scenes are deliberately 
engineered for the sake of particular effects, could justify 
its artifice so completely, could make one so utterly forget 
it. A wedding day: the wicked bride in white, of course, 
the noble outcast in black, of course, a blow with a dagger 
(or rather with a paper-knife shown to be sharp a few 
minutes before by cutting the bride’s hand accidentally), 
a hurly-burly of fright and horror among the guests, of 
two real lovers (one the bridegroom) separated by the 
lies of the dead bride till this tragic moment, each claiming 
the guilt to shield the other, and he, over and above, with 
enough poetic presence of mind left to point to the blood, 
and to call it solemnly “ the cleansing stain.” . . ._ this, 
this was a melodramatic climax with a vengeance, you 
will say. Yes, but it was melodrama more in the sense 
in which Othello is melodramatic than in the sense in which 
that word is abusively employed by criticism. For we 
had been made to believe thoroughly in the nobility of 
Mathilde, who struck the blow, in the honesty of her resolve 
that such a beastly thing should not happen (the expression, 
though unacademic, will suggest that common jealousy 
was not her impelling motive) as Fernando being bound 
for life to such a mistress of the delicate, bottomless, 
merciless art of lying as Enriquetta. The dramatic 
machinery was barefaced throughout. (The curtain in 
the second act falls on a tableau; a kiss between these 
two women that—on the one side or the other—must 
be the kiss of Judas, while a man looks on and murmurs : 
“Which ?”’) But in a play in which the characters express 
passion frankly and theatrically, this method has an artistic 
congruity. Between the acts I was reaching after 
reflections which seemed then of some critical interest. 
In print they may not justify themselves; but I'll risk 
it—here they are. It is not Nature, but second nature 
that makes us undramatic, untheatrical if you will, in the 





expression of emotion. If you are writing a play in which 
the characters are ruled by second nature, then the intensity 
of their story is best brought out by avoiding situations 
and climaxes which are improbably appropriate ; for your 
characters are people who cannot rise to such occasions 
except by ceasing to be themselves. But if your characters 
are people unselfconscious enough to find natural relief 
in being the play-actors of their own emotions, then you 
cannot make events happen too pat for them. Make 
things happen just as these sort of spontaneous people 
would like them to happen in order to express themselves 
to the full, and the audience will catch the fervour of their 
emotions. The reason why melodrama is so often 
ridiculous is that the men and women to whom tremendous 
opportunities for showing emotion occur have been 
presented first as precisely those types who would be 
in such circumstances hopelessly inexpressive—diplomats, 
baronets, county squires, ete. The reason why the novel 
has flourished in modern times more than the drama is not 
the effect of the Censorship or of commercial causes alone ; 
itisalso due to the fact that the most exciting things which 
happen to people happen to them without their attempting 
to express them. The novelist can get at these things ; 
the dramatist has to invent expressive words for them 
which he knows his people would not have spoken, second 
nature being so strong in them. A new kind of drama 
has been tried in consequence—the stammering, stiff, 
inarticulate, natural drama; but, except in the hands of 
a few, it has turned out deplorably dull. Mr. William 
Archer in a short, interesting paper read before the curtain, 
pointed out that Echegaray’s characters are, even when 
they wear modern dress, as in The Cleansing Stain, more 
like seventeenth-century characters. That is to say, 
they seem rather to belong to an age when people cried 
and kissed at the smallest provocation, tore their hair, 
swaggered magnificently, showed off their cloquence, 
roared and screamed, washed in the street, slept all over 
the house, read each other their poems in and out of season, 
acted their good manners, boxed each other's ears, 
trumpeted out their lusts, their jealousies, their loves, 
their humiliations, their hates, and generally went on in 
a much more showy, childish way than we find natural. 
For we in the north have submitted since to two self- 
repressive models—the Puritan and the eighteenth-century 
gentleman. 

The men who took the lovers’ parts in this play clearly 
found it hard to let themselves go enough. Mr. Basil 
Sydney, in spite of his shy, angular mannerisms, managed 
to infuse his stiffness with a good deal of intensity. But 
Julio, the secret lover of Enriquetta, who snatches a brief 
interview with her after dinner, and as much by his 
contempt for her as the force of his desire, extorts a promise 
that she will come to him next evening, was much too 
English. 

It was the characters of Mathilde and Enriquetta, and 
the acting of Miss Hilda Moore and Miss Mona Limerick 
in those parts, which kept us standing and clapping after 
the fall of the curtain. Miss Saba Raleigh as Dona 
Concepcion, the rich widow who has adopted these two 
orphan girls, was excellent also. 

When the play begins, Enriquetta is already betrothed 
to Dona Concepcion’s son, Fernando, and there is already 
a strong mutual attraction between Fernando and Mathilde. 
Her relation to Enriquetta is a complicated one, and it 
is one calculated to bring out perfectly the characters of 
the two girls. Mathilde is straightforward and passionate, 
and the circumstances of her birth were such as to have 
turned her strong sense of honour into a_ kind of 
religion. She has a natural aversion for the wheed- 
ling, cold, spoilt Enriquetta, whose father was ruined 
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by her father. She struggles against it, tries to help 
her in every way; and hardly knows, till a con- 
versation with the tutor in the house makes her admit 
aloud and to herself her love for Fernando, that jealousy 
has intensified that aversion. Miss Hilda Moore made 
that admission with a miserable, blunt outspokenness 
which could not have been more expressive. Although 
Fernando presses her with a force we can hardly believe 
she will resist to marry him, she feels she is bound in honour 
and gratitude not to rob the favourite foster-child of her 
benefactress of her lover. Only when she finds that 
Enriquetta has a lover does she change her mind, and 
then it is too late; for, in following Enriquetta, she has 
been seen coming out of Julio’s house, and suspicion falls 
on herself. 

Fernando, in a fury of disillusionment, throws her off, 
and determines to marry Enriquetta. Nothing is left of 
Mathilde but one miserable determination to save Fernando 
and stop his marriage with such a treacherous creature. 
Miss Hilda Moore acted finely the scenes of her humiliation 
and helplessness, for Fernando won’t believe her, and 
she does not know what todo. She appears on the wedding- 
day, but without any plan. Enriquetta prevents Fernando 
from reading a letter from Julio by persuading him it 
is from Mathilde ; he crumples it up and flings it at her. 
So the last chance of preventing the marriage is over. 
Afterwards he reads it, and as he reads, cries out: “‘ I am 
bound to this wretch for life,” Then Mathilde stabs her. 

Miss Mona Limerick was superb as Enriquetta ; her nestling 
amenities, the cold, vague, unresenting wonder in her 
face when she is again and again accused and on the point 
of being exposed, the activity of her cunning, black little 
wits, and the peculiar, meek, sweet flatness of the liar’s 
voice could not have been better represented. When I 
think of all that, I want to drop the pen and clap my hands 
again, DesmonpD MacCartay. 


Music 
LOUISE 


NE of the things which make me almost lose heart is 
() theimmense popularity of Louise. Louise at Covent 
Garden, in French, witha pantomime transformation 
scene of the dawn in Paris at the foot of Montmartre, had a 
certain atmosphere of strangeness and suspected naughtiness 
which one would expect to attract a large class ; but Louise 
in English, and without the transformation scene, surely it 
would be unpardonable if that should go down! However, 
go down it does, while immeasurably superior works such 
as Otello and The Seraglio have been failures, both in London 
and in Birmingham. The reason does not lie in the production, 
for Otello was by far the finest production Sir Thomas 
Beecham has given us; the ensemble was superb, every 
part was well cast, and the setting was a genuine artistic 
effort. The Seraglio was also a beautiful production. The 
setting of Louise, on the other hand, is just a piece of hack- 
work by a few carpenters and scene-painters, though there is 
no fault to find with the cast. Apart from the story there 
is only one other element to be reckoned with—and it is one 
that many opera-goers seem habitually to leave out of 
account—namely, the music. 

In opera, to my mind, the music is the thing. This may 
be an old-fashioned idea, like the idea that poetry must be 
judged as poetry and not accepted as mystical and marvellous 
because it tells us some fat platitude such as that the earth 


is round or makes some unintelligible statement such as 
“I am the cosine of the angle of God.”” Now the music of 
Louise is bosh, it is absolute bunkum ; that is a fair and un- 
exaggerated statement. I would ask anyone who cannot 
believe this.to go to a performance and close his eyes and 
listen intently to the music and ask himself honestly, does it 
ever mean anything, does it ever lighten or heighten or 
quicken any emotion whatsoever? Of course, I cannot expect 
the non-musician to perceive the mass of threadbare 
Wagnerian clichés, the utter lack of any note personal to 
Charpentier; but the complete absence of musical “ ear ” 
in the composer can surely be felt. There is absolutely 
nothing for the musician. One hears every note coming half 
an hour ahead and wishes despairingly that something 
would go wrong and stop it. The harmonies not only belong 
to the old, soiled stock-in-trade of two dead generations, but 
are dished out mechanically, empty of all feeling. Further, 
there is not a tune from beginning to end. Some people will 
say: “Oh, but Charpentier was not trying to write tunes, 
he was following Wagner and writing a logical music-drama.”’ 
Now, this is a fallacy. Wagner’s operas are stuffed 
with magnificent tunes, and Wagner’s best work was done 
when he forgot all about his theories and let his drama stand 
still while he poured out a flood of sensuous music in a mood 
of lyrical exaltation. There are huge chunks of dullness in 
Wagner’s operas, while his melodic recitative seems as if it 
would go on for ever, but we forgive these because of the 
lyrical bits—and remember Wagner had got so much stamina 
that sometimes, as in Tristan and Isolda, the lyrical bit 
would last from the first to the final bar. But the music of 
Louise is one vast chunk of dullness, so that one prays that 
somebody, preferably a large tenor, may fall through the 
drum or into the tuba. 

I have racked my brains to discover the reason of the 
popularity of Lowise and I have come to the conclusion that 
the attraction is the tale, which is the old, old story of a girl 
fiying from her home to her lover. The theme in itself is 
nothing ; everything depends on how Charpentier, who wrote 
his own libretto, looks at it; and unfortunately he regards 
it without passion, without the fantastic and bitter hate 
which we are awaiting some genius to express in music, and 
even without tenderness. In short, Louise is the musical 
counterpart of such books as The Christian. The music 
fluctuates between dullness and insincere melodrama ; that is 
why I called it bunkum. 

I am convinced from observation that the music plays 
quite a secondary part in the appreciation of the majority of 
our opera audiences. Even people who are genuine music- 
lovers, and in the habit of listening to absolute music, seem to 
forget all about it when they go to the Opera. They are on 
the look-out for a tale or a moral. Well, there may be some- 
thing in Louise for the moralist, the social worker and the 
parent of adolescents. There may be people who don’t know 
that girls should have lovers. But to the people who want 
to hear music, I say emphatically stop away ; and if you do 
go, and find you like it, put on sackcloth and ashes and listen 
to Beethoven and Brahms and Debussy and Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Wagner and Delius and Arthur Sullivan and 
The Girl I Left Behind Me, and sing tunes to yourself every 
morning in your bath until you get to feel what is wrong with 
Louise, until half an hour of that miserable tootling, which 
modern instruction in harmony and orchestration would 
enable Herbert Spencer or Lord Northcliffe to write, drives 
you crazy ; for then, and then only, will you be a man who 
hears, and not a mere receptacle of stray sounds. 

No ; Louise, in the words of the Army, is a “ wash-out.” 
It is of no use Charpentier belonging to a Society for the 
Protection of Young Women and hiding his musical poverty 
of soul behind a tract. The musician, all the same, will bolt 
for the nearest door. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE occasional privately-printed volumes issued by 

Mr. Frederick H. Evans are greatly appreciated 

by the connoisseurs who know them. About a 

year ago I noticed his beautiful production of a variorum 
Omar Khayyam ; he has now followed this up with an ex- 
tremely interesting reissue of Holbein’s Dance of Death, a 
work known much more widely by name than by sight. 
“ The earliest book issue,” says Mr. Evans, “ was in 15388, 
but that had only forty-one cuts ; the first complete edition 
of those which Holbein must have seen (he died in 1554) 
was issued in 1547 ; and from this I have worked.” There 
have been several good previous English reprints. Pickering 
published one (accompanying a dissertation by Francis 
Douce) in 1838, the engravings being by Bonner, who copied 
with remarkable success the originals, which were en- 
graved by Hans Liitzelberger, one of the greatest of wood- 
cutters. The late Mr. Bernard Quaritch in 1868 published a 
lithographic reprint of the first edition, with English verse 
translations of the French verses that accompanied the text 
in the sixteenth century. Mr. Evans’s volume is on quite 


different lines. 
* * * 


Mr. Evans happens to be not only a bibliophile, but also 
one of the best photographers in the country. It occurred 
to him—as it must have occurred to most people who know 
The Dance of Death—that owing to the tiny dimensions of the 
originals it is difficult to appreciate the details with which 
they are crowded. Looking at them through a lens is poor 
sport ; with a lens you can see the details, but nothing else. 
The only thing for it is deliberate photographic enlargement. 
He borrowed a perfect copy; photographed all the pic- 
tures; and made line-blocks four times the area of the 
originals, which are 2}in. by 1fin. From these prints 
were taken by hand; the pictures were arranged in a new 
and, as far as possible, logical order; the existing English 
renderings of the verses were taken, with occasional improve- 
ments; the French versions appended; and the whole 
finely printed by Mr. Arthur K. Sabin, whose Temple Sheen 
Press is one of the few private presses now working. No 
trouble has been spared. Each picture is backed by a blank 
page, each text preceded by a half-title; and there is a 
charming cover of grey boards with a label. Two hundred 
and fifty copies are for sale at 25s. net, and may be obtained 
either from a_ bookseller or from the editor at 32 Rosemont 
Road, Acton. In ten copies the blocks are printed on 
India paper. 

. * . 

The experiment is certainly justified. Naturally one misses 
the exquisite fineness of the small originals ; but the produc- 
tion is complementary to them, not a substitute for them. The 
profuseness and power of the detail, even when four times mag- 
nified, is astonishing ; one would, on the face of it, be quite pre- 
pared to believe these illustrations to be reductions instead 
of enlargements. There are forty-nine in all, excluding the 
title-page. The skeleton figure of Death appears in all 
except the first two, which represent the Creation and the 
Temptation, and the one of the half-naked old Beggar, the 
only person in the company who really wants Death to 
come. He is waiting, grinning, at the gate when Adam 
and _Eve are driven from Paradise by an angel with 
flaming sword. When Adam, with an incomprehensibly 
primitive implement, labours at the barren soil, Death digs 
at his side. He assails the Pope’s ear whilst a more con- 
genial visitor kisses his toe ; he hauls the fat Abbot off in the 
middle of his meditations; he snuffs out the Canoness’s 


candles as she listens to the lute of her lover; he walks, 
ringing his bell, in front of the priest who carries the sacra- 
ment through the streets. He leans his weight on the crown 
of the Emperor on his throne. As the Empress walks 
through the street, with ladies of honour preceding her and 
others holding her train, he takes her by the arm and points 
to an open grave at her feet ; he brings the ornate Duchess 
from her ornate bed, and fastens a necklace of bones around 
the Countess’s throat at the moment when she is inspecting 
a new dress. The Knight he impales upon his own pike ; 
he is in the pulpit with the Preacher and in the laboratory 
with the Physician. He grabs the Miser’s gold, and plucks 
at the Merchant’s cloak as he gloats over his bales on the 
quay, with a crowd of masts and sails behind. At sea, when 
the ship is heeling over he is seen with knees bent and hands 
round the mast, making a capsize certain. One of the most 
terrible of the pictures is that in which the newly-married 
couple dally along the road whilst the skeleton, with delight 
written all over its bony face, lustily thumps a drum just in 
front of them; the most beautiful—here Death is in the 
background whipping up the horses—is the picture of the 
bearded old ploughman driving his team at sunset along a 
furrowed ficld, with a lovely open landscape behind. 
The Drunkard gets one more drink than he wants; the 
Brigand is clutched from behind as he attacks a woman ; 
the Blind Man is led into the Ditch ; the Bride and the Bride- 
groom led weeping away. Beyond the beauty and force of 
the conceptions and the skill of the execution is the aston- 
ishing fertility of invention which prevents the series from 
ever becoming monotonous. The subject is always the 
same, and one of the characters is constant ; but each pic- 
ture comes as a fresh surprise. 


* * 


Curiously, another reproduction of this great series has 
appeared almost simultaneously. The pictures are used as 
illustrations to Sir Theodore Cook’s latest book, The Mark of 
the Beast. The book, I hasten to add, is about the Germans, 
and contains, as far as I have observed, nothing about 
X Y 2q, or whatever the War Office sub-department was 
with which Sir Theodore came, explosively, into contact. 
I notice many hearty indictments of Prussianism with 
which we shall all agree, and one rather silly passage about 
this journal. Its text, all the same, is scarcely in my 
province, but Sir Theodore may be congratulated on the 
ingenuity with which he has employed Holbein as an 
illustrator. Though there is nothing of “ fine-art printing ” 
about his production, the little cuts give a very fair idea of 
the strength and beauty of the originals. 


Now for the anonymous correspondent. I mean the one 
with the powers of draughtsmanship. If he remembers the 
order in which his pictures were drawn, I shall make the 
matter quite clear to him when I say that the truth, as 
derived by me from the source I mcntioned, is represented 
by the first, rather than by the second, of the two sketches. 
And I believe that my correspondent must have known 
this. For how on earth can he have supposed that the 
second of the two crania evolved by his fancy could have 
contained anything at all, much less the immense endow- 
ments of the person we were discussing. Besides, were the 
second configuration accurate, the stem would obviously 
have been at the wrong end. Or, if it were at the right end, 
we should certainly have had a case for a museum. I 
cannot refrain from adding that some units in our Army 
cannot be kept as hard at their training as they ought to 
be, since their members have time to construct designs 
of this elaboration for my entertainment. 

Sotomon EAcLr. 
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NEW NOVELS 


In the Wilderness. By Rozsert Hicuens. 
net. 

Dartmoor Days with the Forest Hunt. By J. H. W. Knicurt- 
Bruce. With Illustrations by LizuTreNnant Picarp, 
of the 2nd Belgian Lancers. John Murray. 6s. net. 


Outposts of the Fleet: Stories of the Merchant Service in 
War and Peace. By Epwarp Nosir. Heinemann. 
Is. net. 


The Flight of Mariette: a Story of the Siege of Antwerp. 
By GertruDeE E. M. Vaucuan. With an Introduction 
by Joun Gatswortiy. Chapmanand Hall, 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Robert Hichens is a writer of large powers curiously 
mixed ; and I sometimes wonder whether he does not owe 
the range of his popularity as much to the mixture as to the 
largeness. He is a careful and conscientious artist, working 
evidently with the most patient attention to detail: at 
the same time he is a dealer in lurid colours and vivid scenes. 
His subjects are generally of a deep moral interest: at the 
same time they are presented with all the machinery of 
melodrama. The novel before me has nearly six hundred 
closely-printed pages—getting on, I should think, for a 
quarter of a million words; and every word is in place. 
There are purple patches in abundance, but they are not 
stuck on from outside—they are essential to the theme and 
the mode of treatment. There are passages in which the 
narrative seems to move slowly amid masses of detail—but 
all the masses are seen to “ compose ” when the climax is 
reached. There is a plot in the good old-fashioned sense, a 
plot with turns and twists and surprises and crises and cul- 
minations. And Mr. Hickens takes his time—and yours— 
over it. If the particular “big scene” to which he is 
working up requires pages, or scores of pages, of preparation, 
for heightening or contrast of atmosphere, he is not to be 
hurried by without filling in those pages. He objectifies 
his story by insisting on minutis: he tells you where the 
grandmother of his heroine’s housemaid was born, and 
though it has no bearing on the main action it is not irrele- 
vant: it forces the housemaid upon your consciousness as a 
separate living person with her own place and interests in the 
world, whereas most authors are content to let the figures 
attendant on their outstanding characters remain impersonal 
and indeterminate. Consequently, when the occult is intro- 
duced—and Mr. Hichens introduces the occult freely—it 
has the same objectivity, solidity, as the rest: telepathy 
and symbolism seem as actual as the birthplace of the 
housemaid’s grandmother. And yet with all this sensitive- 
ness and subtlety goes a certain crudity. The touch of 
melodrama in some of the scenes is unmistakable. There 
is a lack at essential moments of that restraint which suggests 
more than words can be made to say. Mr. Hichens tells 
you everything, even where he would tell you more if he 
told you less. He sometimes rubs in a point which it would 
be more artistic to rub out. His own imagination is so 
lively, so insistent, so flamboyant, that it leaves nothing 
to yours. 

In one of Mr. Kipling’s early poems, if I remember right, 
there occur the lines : 


She was so good she made him worse 
(Some women are like that, I think). 


Methuen. 6s. 


? 


The fact that the goodness of a “ good woman” may not 
inspire goodness in her husband is a matter for the investi- 
gation of moralists. It is adumbrated in Mr. Hichens’s 
pages, but Mr. Hichens’s concern is not with anything so 
obvious as that. The good wife, Rosamund, is “‘good”’ in a 
way which entails selfishness and hardness, and it is not the 
quality that does the harm—it is, more subtly (though also 





in a sense more simply) the defect of the quality. Dion 
Leith, for that matter, is essentially as good as his wife. 
Two loves he has, “of comfort and despair”; only the 
“woman colour’d ill” has no power of winning his love— 
or rather desire, since he never feels anything for her that 
can properly be called love—until his wife has broken his 
heart by her inconceivable brutality. And here we come, 
it might appear, to the old antithesis of Pharisee and Pub- 
lican—the virtuous wife proving, by her hardness, to be 
less really good than the sinful and dark-eyed adventuress. 
But no: here again Mr. Hichens avoids the obvious. For 
just as the virtuous wife does not cast off her husband on 
any plea that could excuse her action at all—having against 
him, indeed, nothing but an accident for which he is to be 
as much pitied as she herself—so it is no generosity on the 
adventuress’s part which prompts her to “take up” the 
husband thus cast off; it is cruelty and lust. The good 
wife, though her actions are abominable, is presented as 
really good: the bad adventuress, though on one occasion 
she appears to play the Good Samaritan, is really bad—at 
least, that is how I gather we are meant to take the skilfully- 
unravelled characters. But it won't do. Rosamund’s 
brutality is too brutal, her selfishness too selfish. It is no 
use for Mr. Hichens to dwell on her radiance or her exalta- 
tion ; he has made us dislike her too much. She is horrible 
in her clean, cool, self-centred contentedness; she is horrible 
in the cruelty she displays when her content is taken away. 
Even the least depraved of Mr. Hichens’s readers will prefer 
the “ woman colour’d ill.””. Rosamund has a strong natural 
inclination towards the dedicated life, towards a “ fugitive 
and cloister’d virtue ” : she has also a strong natural incli- 
nation to be a mother. Torn between motherhood and a 
Sisterhood, she is decided by a sermon which urges her 
to “share,” and, avoiding the temptation of egoism, she 
marries a man whom she does not love and, after a honey- 
moon amid the holy calm of Greece, settles down to a life 
fragrant with self-satisfaction, and becomes the mother of a 
boy. While Dion is away at the South African War, she 
takes the boy with her to a cathedral city, where she lives 
under the very shadow of the cathedral and—practically 
forgetting all about her husband—unites the joys of maternal 
solicitude to those of sororal beatitude. How tragedy comes 
crashing into that guarded life, and how, as the result of 
Rosamund’s way of taking it, Dion is driven across Europe 
to Constantinople and the adventuress, I will not reveal : 
the way in which Mr. Hichens works up to his crises, and 
makes you feel after each crisis that there is another one 
coming, is part of his appeal and his power. His affection 
for the “ pathetic fallacy ” is well known : in this book the 
two opposing types of life are symbolised by Greece, with its 
freshness and nobility of scenery, atmosphere, legend, 
history, and Constantinople, with its darkness, dust, noise, 
corruption. Dion is Greek, Rosamund is cloistered, Cynthia 
is Constantinopulent: in each case the atmosphere is 
wonderfully suggested. 

A final word: far the most beautiful thing in the book 
is something very lightly touched, barely indicated—the 
love felt by Beatrice, Rosamund’s sister, for Rosamund’s 
husband. 

Dartmoor Days with the Forest Hunt is a jolly, spirited 
story, told with a good-humour that at times amounts to 
humour. The subject-matter is perhaps not insufficiently 
indicated in the title. The author, we are told, was wounded 
in August, 1914, and wrote the book while he was a prisoner 
in a German fortress. The illustrations (in silhouette) are 
the work of a Belgian officer who was a fellow-prisoner of 
the author’s. 

Mr. Edward Noble has a reputation for writing of the 
merchant-service with knowledge, skill and sympathy. The 
sketches and stories here collected are brief and simple, but 
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ful! of the real feeling of the heroisms and fortitudes with 
which they deal. 

I hope The Flight of Mariette will have a wide circulation, 
and that for two reasons. Both are stated by Mr. Gals- 
worthy in his Introduction, from which I quote : 

This book performs a {valuable work. It is a document that 
brings before us vividly, surely, intimately, the tragic experience 
of the Belgian refugees. 


Half of the funds that come from its sale will go to help feed the 
seven millions still in Belgium. 


Miss Vaughan has attempted a difficult literary feat, and 
achieved it by simplicity, sincerity and restraint. She puts 
her story into the form of a diary, supposed to be kept 
by a Belgian girl, and beginning in 1912, when the writer 
is eighteen years of age. The childlike directness, the incon- 
sequence, the spontaneity, of the pure and youthful mind 
are admirably suggested; and the bewilderment of war 
strikes all the more terribly home by contrast. No short 
extract would convey the atmosphere—the telling becomes 
breathless, the pity and fear are expressed by the very 
limitations of expression. Where a more ambitious attempt 
to portray in a work of art the near and dreadful reality 
would, because of the nearness, and the sharp contrasts 
nearness suggests, be almost bound to fail, this direct and 
unpretentious narrative succeeds. 
GERALD GOULD. 


THE JOCULAR AND THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 


Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious. By Professor Dr. 
SicmunD Freup, LL.D. Authorised English edition, 
with Introduction by A. A. Britt, Ph.B., M.D. Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book is exasperating for several reasons. The 
subject of it is so obscure and perplexing, and the argument 
is so difficult to seize, that the patient reader in trying to 
master it has the sensation, more often than not, of doing 
a jig-saw puzzle in the dark. Although it deals with amuse- 
ment and its causes, it is written in a preternaturally solemn 
way. Finally, it has been translated from the German 
into a lingo of unutterable strangeness, the unravelling of 
which the patient reader would gladly exchange for the 
more congenial occupation of breaking stones upon the road. 

If it is difficult at first sight to be sure which the precise 
psychological phenomena are that Dr. Freud has set out 
to investigate, one thing at least seems certain—the usual 
connotations of the word “ wit” are not among them. It is 
therefore distinctly unfortunate that Dr. Brill should have 
chosen to render the German witz by that word, since it at 
once raises associations with which, it seems clear, Dr. 
Freud does not wish to concern himself, and which only 
serve to put the reader upon a false track. That the purpose 
of Dr. Freud’s book was not the analysis of “* wit ” is obvious, 
in the first place, from the types of anecdote which he 
examines, and in the second from the criterion of witz 
which he constantly applies. That criterion is the evocation 
of laughter; and, of course, it is not the laugh, but the 
smile, which is the appropriate accompaniment of wit. 
Lord Chesterfield, the greatest of English wits, earnestly 
begged his son to avoid laughter. “ I could heartily wish,” 
he says, “‘ that you may often be seen to smile, but never 
heard to laugh while you live. True wit,” he 
continues, ‘‘ or sense, never yet made anybody laugh; they 
are above it ; they please the mind, and give a cheerfulness 
to the countenance. But it is low buffoonery, or silly 
accidents, that always excite laughter; and that is what 





people of sense or breeding should show themselves above. 
A man’s going to sit down, in the supposition that he has a 
chair behind him, and falling down upon his breech for want 
of one, sets a whole company a-laughing, when all the wit 
in the world would not do it; a plain proof, in my mind, 
how low and unbecoming a thing laughter is : not to mention 
the disagreeable noise that it makes, and the shocking 
distortion of the face that it occasions. . . . I am neither 
of a melancholy nor a cynical disposition, and am as willing 
and as apt to be pleased as anybody; but I am sure that 
since I have had the full use of my reason, nobody has ever 
heard me laugh.”” The instances of witz which Dr. Freud 
has collected and classified in his opening chapter, and the 
analysis of which provides the basis of his theory, consist 
almost entirely of what Lord Chesterfield calls “* low buffoon- 
ery,” expressed in a verbal form. They are the jokes 
of comic papers and music-hall patter—feeble plays upon 
words, cheap repartees, and stock jests upon mothers-in- 
law, Jews, and baths. Translated into Dr. Brill’s strange 
jargon, and placed out upon the page in all the glory of 
italics, these poor jocularities make sufficiently depressing 
reading; but there is luckily no reason to intensify the 
depression still further by supposing that the author intends 
one to accept his portmanteau witticisms about alcohol and 
holidays and his éca@urant anecdotes of marriage-agents as 
typical examples of the profound and exquisite art which 
reached perfection in the subtlety of Bacon and the irony of 
Voltaire. 
Dr. Freud’s book, in short, must be regarded as a study 
not in wxsthetics, but in psychology. This, if it limits its 
interest, at least rescues it from complete unintelligibility. 
It is a scientific work, devoted to the examination of a certain 
group of mental phenomena—phenomena which are, no 
doubt, of small account in the eyes of refined and cultivated 
persons, but which have a natural place in any investigation 
into the functions of the human mind. It is a fact— 
deplorable, perhaps, but still a fact—that the stale jocularities 
of low comedians attract crowded audiences, that the comic 
papers enjoy large sales, and even that vulgar people still 
continue to laugh when somebody “ in the supposition that 
he has a chair behind him, falls down upon his breech for 
want of one.” Dr. Freud’s purpose is to analyse the mental 
processes which lead to these results. What is it that 
happens in Jones’s mind when he is amused by an anecdote 
about a mother-in-law in Snappy Bits? Or in Robinson’s 
when he laughs at a coarse jest in a music-hall? Dr. Freud’s 
theory, which was suggested to him by his well-known 
studies of Dreams, though it may not be very convincing, 
has at least the merit of being new and ingenious. A dream, 
in Dr. Freud’s view, is the outcome of the mind’s unconscious 
efforts to keep itself from wakefulness, by means of trans- 
muting troublesome ideas and feelings into a shape which 
the sleeper is willing to accept as satisfactory. A joke is 
the result of a similar unconscious effort, but for a different 
purpose—the production of pleasure through an economy 
of mental energy. Just as a dream short-circuits nervous 
tension, so a jocularity, by means of an unexpected short- 
cut, relieves the mind from some intellectual difficulty or 
some concealed inhibition, while the energy so saved dis- 
charges itself in the physical act of laughter. A portmanteau 
word, for instance, isthe outcome of the mind’s unconscious 
working to express some complex notion by a sudden verbal 
simplification. Similarly, a scathing anecdote about a 
mother-in-law gives Jones a thrill of pleasure by providing 
him (unconsciously) with a decorous vent for his secret 
family discontents ; and so he bursts out laughing. 

This appears to be the gist of Dr. Freud’s theory. To 
follow it into its details and implications would be impossible 
within the limits of a review, even if the considerations with 
which it deals were less involved and unfamiliar than they are. 
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As it is, problems and ambiguities start up at every turn. 
For instance, the detailed parallelisms between the processes 
of “ wit work” and those of “ dream-work” are almost 
childishly superficial ; and when, in some places, Dr. Freud 
falls back upon “ play-instinct ” and “ the rediscovery of the 
familiar” as causes of laughter and pleasure, one suspects 
he has let in something which plays havoc with his elaborate 
theories. Probably the obscurest, and certainly the most 
controversial part of the whole theory is that which relates 
to jokes upon the subject of sex. Dr. Freud treats this 
matter shortly, but with his usual courage and frankness. 
In his view, all such jests are based ultimately upon a desire 
to elude sex-inhibitions of the most elementary kind. This 
opinion is on the face of it paradoxical, but that is clearly 
not a sufficient reason for concluding that it is untrue. A 
more serious objection is suggested by history and experience. 
It would seem to follow from Dr. Freud’s theory that the 
more powerful the inhibition on matters of sex the greater 
should be the propensity towards improper jesting; but 
the very reverse is the case. The prudery of the early 
Victorians did not find relief in Rabelaisian witticisms ; 
ancient Athens, which was certainly by no means a place of 
inhibitions, produced Aristophanes; and a very small 
acquaintance with human nature is enough to show that 
obscene stories are enjoyed at least as much by the man 
who has broken through the conventional respectabilities 
as by the man whose conduct conforms to them. 


RUSSIAN VERSE 


Russian Songs and Lyrics. Translated by Jonn Po.ien, 
C.LE., LL.D.(Dublin). London: East and West, Ltd. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Songs of Ukraina. Translated by FiLorence Ranpa. 
Livesay. Dent. 8s. 6d. net. 


In the introduction to his last speech—the famous Slavo- 
phile oration on Pushkin—Dostoevsky claims that the 
chief merit of the Russian poet’s work is the universal 
quality which makes possible its reincarnation in other 
Janguages. In this volume some fragments of Pushkin have 
been born again in English: we wonder what he and the 
other poets from whom selections have been made would 
think of their metempsychosis into their present form. 
Mr. Pollen’s Russian anglicised is far from being a diavolo 
incarnato; he is much aw6fe like an incarnate Hymn, 
Ancient or Modern. The ring of— 

I say, ‘* The years are tiying fast, 
And scarce we seen are here, 
Before we reach eternal tombs ; 
For each the hour is near, 
is unmistakable. And the hymnal style, disguised under 
dashing anapestic measures as it may sometimes be, crops 
up in all the translations. It must be admitted too that 
most of the pieces selected are slightly hymnal in their 
original matter as well as in their translated manner: or 
else they belong to that Felicia Hemans type of romance 
which still contrives, for all its grand passion, to be curiously 
akin to the outpourings of piety. If we were to depend upon 
this book for our knowledge of Russian poetry we should 
go away with an impression of it akin to the fecling we 
should have about the Psalms if we only knew Milton’s 
rhymed versions. 

In an appendix Mr. Pollen gives us some specimen pieces 
turned out of Russian into Esperanto—or is it Volapiik ?— 
to show how well “the International language lends itself 
to the translation of Russian prose or verse.” He ends 
the volume with a poem of his own, written in 1891, in 
which he advocates an Anglo-Russian alliance for the 
purpose, apparently, of partitioning Asia. 


But why should England cross the Russ ? 
We both have kindred work to do: 

Asia is wide: for her, for us 
There’s space to spare, with high aims too. 


He warns England against the Teuton. 


His power they court—the Council knows. 


Prophetic utterance! but prophetic not of England but of 
Russia, if, that is, we are to believe the revelations recently 
made in the Duma. 

Songs of Ukraina is a collection of the popular poetry of 
Little Russia, the forgotten Cossack kingdom. Forgotten, 
indeed, it is. A magazine in Switzerland and two sheets 
published in America do their small best to press the claims 
of Ukrainian nationality. But we may well doubt whether 
an independent Ukraine will figure on the reconstructed map 
of Europe. The Ukraine is politically a kingdom in the 
past. Its people, with a feeling deeper and less articulate 
than the sentiment of nationality, are attached to the very 
earth of their Ukraine—that “ black soil, seven feet deep, 
bringing forth from one seed one hundred and twenty fold.” 
Many of the songs in this book express the hopeless nostalgia 
of the peasant for the earth from which some chance has 
uprooted him. Cossacks imprisoned by the Sultan, boy- 
recruits impressed for service in some far land, give utterance 
to a passionate longing for the land that bore them. We 
have a glimpse of the people’s immemorial customs, the 
pagan rites of Kupolo’s day, the ritual of betrothal and 
marriage. We catch a sight, too, of their history in the 
Robin Hood ballads of the great Ukrainian outlaws, Dobush 
and Karmeluk, who practised highwaymanship in the 
chivalrous, romantic style at the close of the eightecnth 
century. The Death of Dobush is an admirable specimen of 
balladry. We see the Cossacks warring with the Turks, 
now arrogantly defying the Sultan, now moaning in his 
prisons. There is much rumour of war in all the poems, 
for the Cossacks were generally busy against some enemy, 
Turk or Pole or Muscovite. War enters even into the 
love-songs : many are the tragic records of love broken by 
death. 

At the end of the volume the translator gives us a few 
specimens—we would like to see more—of the work of 
later and known Ukrainian poets. One in particular, 
Shevchenko’s T'opolia—the poplar, is a poem of surprising 
beauty. In it Shevchenko has achieved what has so rarely 
been done in any language : he has adapted the popular form 
to the uses of a more conscious and educated poetry. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


A Political and Social History of Modern Europe. Vol. I.: 
1500-1815. Vol. II. : 1815-1915. By Caruron J. Hi. 
Hayes, Associate Professor of History in Columbia 
University. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net and 10s. net. 


But for Professor Hayes’s conspicuous modesty he would 
have called his book ‘‘ A Political and Social History of the 
World during Four Centuries”; for that is what it really is. 
If you once start dealing with the history of Europe whole- 
sale instead of retail, you inevitably end by having to 
include, as Mr. Hayes has included, the history of Japan, of 
Venezuela, and His Highness the Kabaka of Buganda. 
The aspiration to write a world history comes to many of us, 
usually between the ages of seventeen and twenty-four ; it 
is given to few to achieve it. We must confess to a feeling 
of envy when we contemplate these two fat blue volumes 
of Professor Hayes, with their many hundred pages, for 
there rise up out of our youth the ghosts of many colossal 
tomes, unborn and certain now to remain for ever in the 
limbo of unwritten books. If achievement on this scale is 
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rare, the measure of success attained by Professor Hayes 
is still more uncommon. His main object has been, he tells 
us, ‘* to setisfy a very real need of a textbook which will 
reach far enough back to afford secure foundations for a 
college course in modern European history.” Innumerable 
difficulties and pitfalls and snares beset anyone who sets 
out on such a path. Where is he to begin? Where end ? 
What is to be his method ? What is he to include and what 
leave out? At the end of each chapter Professor Hayes 
prints a bibliography of books for ‘‘ additional reading,” 
and the mere number and range of his authorities are enough 
to produce historical vertigo. 
Yet this book maintains throughout its design. It is not 
a mere scrap-heap of facts, nor is it the froth of historical 
theorising. Maintaining a nice balance between the ex- 
position of detailed and dated facts and historical generalisa- 
tion, it succeeds in giving the reader a picture of four centuries 
as a whole. And it is not a static picture, but a cinemato- 
graph, a connected series of political and social world move- 
ments culminating in the Great War, which in turn is but the 
first scene in another gigantic ‘* movie.”” Mr. Hayes’s success 
is due to his industrious persistence, to the fact that he has 
a clear-cut view of the main political and social currents 
which gave shape to the history of the nineteenth century, 
and that by patiently following these currents he impresses 
upon the mass of facts and upon his book a unity of design. 
Anyone who has either to teach or to study modern European 
history could hardly elsewhere than in this book find as firm 
foundations for an understanding of the main interactions 
of economic and political events. It is to be noted that Mr. 
Hayes compresses the history of three hundred years into 
the 600 pages of his first volume, while the hundred years 
which divide to-day from the last Great War are with 
difficulty included within the 700 pages of Volume II. 
Believing that the foundations of modern Europe were 
laid in the sixteenth century, he makes his first volume a 
prologue to the drama of the nineteenth, unfolded in his 
second volume, a drama in which the two chief characters, 
Democracy and Nationalism, produce in the last act the 
tragical crisis of the war. The scheme of the first volume 
is very well carried out ; the moulding of Democracy and 
Nationalism in their embryonic stages by the Commercial 
Revolution, the rise of the Bourgeoisie, the discovery of an 
extra-European world in the sixteenth and the struggle 
for empire in the eighteenth century, and the final birth- 
throes of the French Revolution and Napoleonic Wars, 
is traced with great clearness and conciseness. But this 
was an easy task compared with that of tracing in his second 
volume the main currents, social and political, in events so 
near to us as those of the last century. We have said that 
Professor Hayes attains a large measure of success : but it is 
inevitable that the last part of his work is open to many 
objections and criticisms. Its success consists in the clear 
picture which it gives of the action of three historical move- 
mentsupon European countries between 1815 and 1914: 
democracy, nationalism and imperialism, and anti-clericalism. 
In particular, it should be remarked that in performing 
this part of his task the author has contrived to give a most 
valuable, because short and clear, account of the con- 
stitutions and kinds of government which have developed 
in each European State. But the nearer it approaches to 
1914, the less satisfactory does this history become. The 
clear-cut vision of large causes and movements gradually 
fades : the author struggles bravely to keep hold of the 
strings of Democracy and Nationalism, but more and more 
he becomes entangled in the maze of the present and a 
narration of merely isolated facts. Moreover, the temporal 
and personal bias of a contemporary becomes necessarily 
marked. Professor Hayes does not conceal his own pre- 
dilections and prejudices from the reader : a rather dull and 





unadorned literary style is frequently relieved by a satirical 
and caustic passion where his feelings have helped him to 
express his historical judgments. But although we very 
often share both his feelings and his judgments, this does 
not blind us to the fact that the results are somewhat out 
of harmony with the spirit of a history of this kind. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Anglo-French Nation. A Study in Interpenetration. By Jean 
Fivor. Constable. 1s. net. 


We fear that the Entente cannot be solidified—we are happy to 
think that it cannot be weakened—by volumes of wild generali>ations 
studded with historical howlers. M. Finot’s work, now translated, is 
one of the strangest effusions we have ever seen come from the pen 
of a supposed savant. He studies the mutual influence of France and 
England in the past, and shows how indissolubly bound they are to-day 
but in the course of his well-meant treatise he says things which 
betray an ignorance truly astounding, William the Conqueror headed 
**the invasion of the French.” ‘‘ About thirty years after their 
arrival the Gothic style and the Roman, which preceded it and pro- 
vided a foundation for its solidity, were born.” By 1400 everybody 
wrote and spoke ‘** French,” and Anglo-Saxon literature died out ; 
shortly afterwards, ‘‘ as Anglo-Saxon language and literature developed, 
it borrowed more and more the principles of French prosody,” etc. 
Did Chaucer write in French, or in Anglo-Saxon ? In sentences almost 
exclusively Saxon he shows how our language is nothing but French 
with English ‘* grafted” on to it. A little later on we are told that 
Chaucer ** wrote in English” but had a ** French mind.” As for 
Shakespeare, ‘* the work of the immortal Will has two phases.” Up 
to 1603 he had “‘ only written his Two Gentlemen of Verona, The 
Comedy of Errors, Pericles and Romeo and Juliet!’’ Then he read 
Montaigne (this is a very moot point), and ‘‘ Shakespeare was en- 
raptured. At last he had discovered his favourite master.’ ‘‘ Bourdaloue 
contributed to the artistic evolution of Richardson and his works 
and masterpieces. The Cromwellian revolution was very like that of 
1789, to which ** the English tatterdemalions” gave its first impulse. 
It was also like ‘‘ the French Fronde"! You take your choice ap- 
parentiy. it 1s not so surprising when we come to the contemporary 
section to find a reference to ** Sir Lionel Earle, the English Minister 
of Public Works.” The talk about economic bonds is thoroughiy 
superficial : it leads to the retort that before August. 1914, England's 
trade with Germany was larger than her trade with anyone else. 
Fortunately M. Finot is anything but a typical French writer: the 

typical French writer both knows and says precisely what he means. 


The Colonial Tariff Policy of France. By Proressor Artuun Ginavcr. 
Edited by Pxoresson Cuartes Gipe. Humphrey Milford. 
7s. 6d. net. 

There is much that is instructive in the experience of France to 
those who are anxious to return to some sort of fiscal system by which 
it is hoped to “concentrate” colonial trade with that of the Mother 
Country. France, though we do not always remember it, has been 
a Colonial Power for over three centuries, and was at one time a 
greater Colonial Power than this country. It has tried the policy 
of guiding trade by Customs Tariffs in almost all their known forms. 
Down to 1789 it pursued, with a certain amount of apparent success, 
a policy of privileged companies of colonisation and the exclusion 
of trade with other countries. The Revolution was a brief interlude 
of confusion and comparative freedom. Napoleon returned to a 
policy of extreme exclusiveness, but without chartered companies. 
With the Second Empire came a generation of comparative freedom 
for Colonial trade, with Tariff autonomy. The Protectionist reaction 
in 1882 brought in a system of Tariff assimilation, tending to a close 
Customs union with some of the Colonies. Now there is beginning 
a counter-reaction, summed up as “ Tariff personality,” in which 
each Colony more and more presses for Tariff arrangements, always 
protective in character, but, as far as possible, adjusted to its own 
commercial needs. The causes and the results of these successive 
changes are ably and interestingly traced by Professor Girault. 

The protective and exclusive policy which France maintains for 
nearly all her Colonies not only fails to profit either France or her 
Colonies, but also creates a serious obstacle in the way of achieving 
the world-peace to which we now all aspire. So long as any country 
seeks to monopolise for itself the products of large areas of tropical 
lands and practically refuses access to foreign tr. ders, so long will 
other countries feel a grievance at being excluded from their ** place 
in the sun,” and so long will they be tempted to protect themselves 
from such exclusion by extending their own territorial possessions. 
It was a great advance in the art of government when we learnt to 
dissociate sovereignty from the right to trade and to combine the 
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strongest possible assertion of territorial dominion with the policy 
of the Open Door. Professor Girault’s book may remind us of the 
grave danger of attempting to close that door. It is not altogether 
a far-fetched criticism that ascribes to Joseph Chamberlain’s widely- 
advertised revival in 1908 of a strictly Protectionist, and, as far as 
possible, exclusionist policy for the whole British Empire, no small 
part of the development of the German apprehensions of being 
‘* hemmed in” that contributed to the present war. The Colonial 
experience of France is here instructive. The public opinion of the 
civilised world would not look kindly on a British Empire which 
sought to monopolise, to the exclusion of the commercial enterprise 
of other nations, the one-fifth of all the earth over which the British 
flag floats, in the same way as France monopolises Madagascar. There 
seems more to be hoped from an agreement of all the Powers to give 
up their several sovereign rights in Africa from sea to sea south of 
the Sahara Desert and north of the Zambesi, and place this whole 
neutralised territory (including Madagascar and Zanzibar) under 
the direct administration—pledged to the principles of governing 
in the interests of Africa itself, spending on its development all the 
revenue raised, and maintaining the Open Door—of the Supernational 
Authority or League of Nations that we hope to see established. 


THE CITY 


HE break between the United States and Germany 
has been taken pretty calmly by the Stock 
Exchange, which has learned caution from previous 
experiences. Moreover, with practically no speculation 
going on, it would require something in the nature of an 
earthquake to cause any violent oscillation in prices all 
round. The American Stock Exchanges, however, have been 
in a very excited state, quotations showing heavy falls, and 
it is stated from Switzerland that the German bourses are in 
a panicky condition. It is really hard to know what would 
reassure the Stock Exchanges of the world, for when the 
Kaiser made his so-called peace proposals a few weeks ago, 
Japanese financiers and business men were so appalled at 
the prospects of peace, with its attendant diminution of 
their country’s phenomenal export trade, that the three 
Japanese Stock Exchanges suspended business for a whole 
week in order to prevent a panic. 


ae 


The new British Loan of $250,000,000, which was offered 
in the United States before Germany’s latest action, was a 
success, subscribers of more than $100,000 receiving only 
partial allotments. The attention of home investors is still 
concentrated upon War Loan, for it is considered bad form 
in financial circles to direct attention to the advantages of 
any other investment until the lists are closed on the 16th 
inst. When this occurs, it will not be surprising if the shares 
of industrial and rubber-producing companies receive 
renewed attention. It does not appear to be generally re- 
cognised what favourable terms are offered to holders of 
Treasury Bills to convert into the new Loan. Treasury Bills 
have been issued running three, six, nine and twelve months 
from date, most of those outstanding having been issued at 
6 per cent., which, as has been previously pointed out here, 
meant a yield of 6} per cent., £940 purchasing a £1,000 Bill 
due twelve months from date. To induce holders to convert 
their Bills into War Loan, the Treasury will accept them as 
cash at their face value, less discount at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, and as the holder, when he bought them, 
has already deducted in advance interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, he makes a clear profit of 1 per cent. per 
annum during the unexpired period of his Bill by converting 
it into the new War Loan. In the case of a £1,000 twelve 
months’ Bill bought at the end of July last and now con- 
verted into War Loan, the holder makes a cash profit of 
about £4 10s. besides having earned 6} per cent. on his 
money to date. The advantage from the point of view of the 
Government is that the Treasury is relieved of the necessity 


of meeting the Bill when due within the next few months, it 
having, in effect, paid it in War Loan plus a small bonus. 
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While we are occupied with a new War Loan, Italy is 
similarly engaged, and the following particulars may be 
interesting. Like our own Loan, the Italian is issued as a 5 
per cent. type, and the Government pledges itself not to 
convert it into a lower yielding Loan before the end of 1931, 
The amount of the Loan is unlimited. The price of issue is 
90 per cent., and holders are given the right to convert into 
any Loan issued during the war on more favourable condi- 
tions. Holders of existing Italian 44 per cent. Loans receive 
an equal amount of the new Loan in exchange, upon pay- 
ment of 2} per cent. in cash, but holders of the 1915 5 per 
cent. Loan, which was issued at a higher price, receive an 
equal amount of the new Loan and a bonus of 8 per cent., 
such bonus being paid in cash where the amount converted 
is below 500 Lire and on sums above that amount in 
bonds of the new Loan. No date is fixed for the repay- 
ment of the new Loan, nor is anything said of the provision 
of a sinking fund. None the less, measured by the issue price 
of the two Loans, Italian internal credit is not so far removed 
from our own as it was some years ago ; on the other hand, 
account must be taken of the very heavy fall that has 
occurred in the value of the Italian lira, the sovereign 
fetching now 84.20 lire as compared with 25.27} in June, 
1914. 

Since the announcement that shipping would be placed 
under a form of Government control resembling that 
exercised in the case of railways, there has been a cessation 
of activity in the shares of shipping companies, as people 


‘naturally prefer to see what is going to happen before they 


buy further holdings in this class of company. In some 
cases share values have receded from the highest point 
touched, but are still 75 or 100 per cent. above pre-war 
prices, which is not surprising seeing that several of these 
companies have, out of profits during the past two years, 
more than their entire share capital invested in Treasury 
Bills or War Loan. The Liverpool Courier of the 2nd inst. 
contained a review of the high prices at which steamers 
changed hands during the last three months of 1916, and 
instanced the Petra, a vessel of 8,500 tons, built at Sunder- 
land in 1912, which sold at the extraordinary rate of £52 8s. 
per ton, whilst several other vessels fetched prices exceeding 
£40 per ton. Before the war, £10 per ton would have been 
regarded as a good price. Another striking case is that of 
the Hercules, a vessel of 6,600 tons, built at Sunderland in 
1908 at a cost of £42,000. In 1904 she changed hands at 
£82,250; in 1915 she was again purchased for £85,000, but 
within the last month or two £260,000 was paid for her, and 
it must be remembered that ships, unlike wines, do not 
improve with age. 

The fact that people in the shipping trade are willing to 
pay these high prices shows that in their opinion the profits 
to be earned justify them. Perhaps the most striking case 
of all is the Valdivia, a little ship of 825 tons, built at Port 
Glasgow in 1881. In 1911 she was sold for £1,400 ; towards 
the end of 1916 her value had increased sixteenfold, for she 
changed hands at £22,250. The Liverpool Courier adds 
that— 

It used to be said that there were unscrupulous shipowners who 
much preferred cheques from the insurance companies to the possession 
of their vessels, whose end, so long as it came about, did not particularly 
matter how ; but there are none of these at the present, for no owner 
can get back any sum which will compensate him for the loss of his 
ship or enable him to obtain another in her place. As long as she floats 
she is a kind of gold mine to him. 

Emit Davies. 
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Chapman & Hall’s Latest Successes 


THE “FORTNIGHTLY” HISTORY 
OF THE WAR. 
By COL. A. M. MURRAY, C.B., M.V.O., 

Author of “ Imperial Outposts,” and "Gold Medallist, 
Royal Artillery Institution. With a Foreword by FIELD- 
MARSHAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B., &c. 
Volume I., with Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“ Those who desire an expert mili appreciation of the war 
continuous and in abundant tail will 7 difficulty in finding an 


English work superior to this.’ "—Pall Mal 
*Colonel Murray is in the eyes of ad judges the soundest 
his is an extraordinarily 


and best informed of the military oon, 
able prece of condensed history."'—Daily N. 
ven when the war is over, Colonel Murray’ 8 book will remain a 
work of unimpaired value.”—Star. 
WAR WANDERINGS: 
A RECORD a WAR AND WAR TRAVEL, 1914-1916. 
By GEORGE RENWICK, 

Special Compe to the “ Daily Chronicle,” Author 

Ps Luxembourg,”’ “‘ Finland of To-day,” &e. With 
Numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Singularly varied experiences, his travels taking him into no fewer 
than ten countries. "——The Times, 


“ Not many special correspondents have made such a mark in the 
war as Mr George Renwick.”—Daily Teleqraph. 


THE FLIGHT OF MARIETTE. 
A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 
By GERTRUDE E. M. VAUGHAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Woman with the Pack,” ‘‘ Foolsmate,"’ 
&c., &c. With an Introduction by JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ The note of conviction runs through every page, and the simple, 
tender-hearted girl in her trouble frie one’s sympathy, The whole 
brings ruthlessly home +e unrealisable desolation of a despairing 
flight ; across the | the sea. "—The T imes, 


THE SOUL OF DICKENS. 
By W. WALTER CROTCH, 
Author of “‘ The Pageant of Dickens,”’ “ Charles Dickens : 
Social Reformer,” &c. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


This boot, ws which completes the author's a trilogy. is the result 
of lifelong and devoted study of the works of the greatest elemental 
= since Shakespeare. Written by one of the foremost living 

ickensians, it is the most comprehensive and sincere attempt yet 
made to envisage the soul of the man who, above al! others, gave 
supreme expression to the outlook sympathies. and fundamental 
instincts of our race. 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE: 
The Management of Children in 
Health and Disease. 

By Dr. MARY SCHARLEIB. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The subject of this book is one of vital interest and national im- 
rtance. To save the child is the basis of Dr. Scharleib’s practical 
k. It is wide in scope and meticulous in detail. From the anatomy 
and physiology of childhood to the nervous, —-_ and moral de- 
velopment she deals Rey i = oundly, specifically, and practi - 
cally with all phases of the life of the chil ‘in "health and disease, as 
they will affect the improvement of the coming race 


FOOD AND FITNESS. 
By JAMES LONG. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Professor Long, who is now advising the British Government with 
regard to the Food question, here goes into the whole subject of the 
most healthy form Ot diet and training. His ag is thoroughly 
Practical, and contains many recipes f for healthy food. 
The New Novel by the Author of the Brilliantly Successful 
Story “‘ APRIL’S LONELY SOLDIER.” 
Now Ready Everywhere. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


INTERLUDE. 
By S. P. B. MAIS. 


Punch says:—“ A piece of character-drawing almost flawlessly 
perfect. Not for a very long time has it been my good fortune to 
attend such a triumph, and I wish to proclaim it. I feel sure 
that he has within hin the qualities that go to make a great novelist.” 


MR. THOMAS COBB’S NEW BOOK. 
THE HILLERWAY LETTERS. 
By THOMAS COBB, 
Author of “ Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,” &c., &c. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 
Ready Everywhere, February 13th. 
The latest stirring story by that 3 | favourite 
MR. RIDGWELL CULLUM 
THE PURCHASE PRICE. 
By the Author of “The Way of the Strong.” 
A TYPICAL ROMANCE OF THE WILD WEST. 
Note the Date, February 13th. 


London, W.C.: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
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Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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